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AN  ESSAY 


ON  THE 

FUTURE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  BRUTE  CREATION. 


Various  and  contradictory  are  the  opinions  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the 
inferior  animals.  By  one  they  are  sunk  to  the  level 
of  insensate  matter,  by  another  they  are  exalted  to 
immortality.  On  a  subject  so  astonishing  and  so 
abstruse,  no  one  can  doubt  that  difficulties  of  a  most 
formidable  nature  will  occur,  since  we  are  incapable 
of  substantiating  our  position  by  demonstrative 
evidence.  The  highest  evidence  we  therefore  can 
hope  to  obtain,  is  the  probability  of  the  fact,  and  this 
holds  good  on  all  occasions  when  the  contrary  proba¬ 
bilities  are  either  fewer  in  number  or  less  considerable 
in  weight.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  and 
even  in  the  Sciences,  our  opinion  and  conduct  are 
generally  determined  by  a  series  of  probabilities,  and 
in  a  concurrence  of  reasons  which  supply  the  want 
of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  subjects  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  such  demonstration.  A  philosopher 
has  no  demonstrative  argument  to  support  one  half 
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of  the  opinions  he  has  formed  of  the  relation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Natural  World.  His  deductions 
respecting  the  causes  of  sound,  thunder,  volcanic 
eruptions,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  other  operations 
of  the  kingdom  of  nature,  are  grounded  on  that 
species  of  reasoning  which  is  termed  analogical,  and 
which  at  best  only  amounts  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  The  truth  of  metaphysical  opinions  is 
indeed  a  disheartening  subject  of  discussion,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  say  a  metaphysician  is  in  the  wrong 
than  to  set  him  right.  The  best  chemist  may  fail  to 
analyze  the  elements  of  the  mind — for  as  well  might 
he  grasp  the  sunbeam,  or  seize  the  ever-varying  hue 
of  the  opal,  as  define  the  bright  intangible  unreality 
of  the  meteor  which  rises  suddenly  from  the  dark 
void  of  the  past,  to  blaze  awhile  in  our  sight, 
and  again  plunge  in  the  unknown  future  of  a 
bright  Eternity. 

With  regard  to  ourselves,  we  do  know  if  we  err 
that  misery  and  mortification  await  us,  but  as  it 
respects  that  deep  and  mysterious  problem  of  the 
Divine  government — the  future  existence  of  the  lower 
animals — whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  re¬ 
specting  it,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  speculation, 
and  may  fairly  be  considered,  in  parliamentary 
language,  as  an  open  question,  since  it  involves  no 
religious  dispute,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  con¬ 
troversial  divinity. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  a  belief  in  the  future 
existence  of  animals  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to 
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the  animals  themselves.  We  doubt  the  truth  of 
this,  since  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  inhumanity 
and  cruelty  to  animals  proceeds  from  the  very  belief 
that  the  great  Father  of  all — 

“  Gave  the  Nubian  lion  but  to  live, 

To  rage  its  hour  and  perish ;  but  on  man 
He  lavished  Immortality  and  Heaven. 

The  eagle  falls  from  her  ferial  tower. 

And  mingles  with  irrevocable  dust ; 

But  man  from  death  springs  joyful 
Up  to  life— -and  to  Eternity  !  ” 

Racine  the  younger,  in  two  poetical  epistles  to  the 

Duchess  of  N - ,  believes  that  in  defending  the 

opinions  of  Descartes — “  that  all  the  lower  animals 
are  mere  machines,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  they 
exhibit  are  purely  the  effect  of  mechanical  structure  ” 
—he  was  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  by 
supposing  that  Divine  benevolence  would  never  have 
subjected  the  lower  animals  to  such  hardships  and 
cruelties  were  they  anything  more  than  insensible 
automata.  By  this  argument  no  treatment  of  animals 
can  be  considered  as  allied  to  cruelty,  and  we  may, 
Majendie-like,  vivisect  them  without  any  feeling  of 
remorse.  Racine  again  observes,  “  Who  is  the  man 
that  could  ever  consent  to  adopt  the  opinion  that 
contemptible  brutes  should  partake  with  him  in  that 
Divine  light  which  reminds  him  of  his  illustrious 
origin  ?  ”  To  suppose  that  brute  animals  are  sentient, 
that  they  are  alive  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  yet  that 
their  existence  is  limited  to  earth  for  a  few  years, 
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would  be,  thinks  Racine,  to  accuse  Heaven  of  injus¬ 
tice.  We  believe  that  opinions  such  as  these  have 
led  to  the  practice  of  most  abhorrent  cruelties.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Association  for  promoting 
Rational  Humanity  towards  the  Animal  Creation 
was  present  at  one  of  Majendie’s  exhibitions.  “  A 
Blenheim  spaniel,”  he  says,  “  was  brought  upon  the 
table.  The  doctor  pulled  it,  and  the  dog  put  his 
paws  upon  his  shoulder.  ‘  You  see,’  said  Majendie, 
‘  we  are  good  friends.’  He  began  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  with  scissors,  close  to  its  neck,  when  the  dog 
licked  the  operator’s  face.  c  It  is  singular,’  said  the 
doctor,  £ this  breed  never  bites.’  He  then  began  to 
dissect  from  the  jawbone  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
pausing  at  intervals  to  name  the  muscles  and  pat 
the  agonized  dog,  who  looked  with  supplication  at 
his  tormentor,  and  even  still  licked  his  hands.” 

The  Chevalier  Ramsay  was  of  the  opinion  that 
fallen  angels  underwent  their  punishment  in  the 
bodies  of  brutes  when  they  were  incarnate,  as  sentient 
sufferers  and  conscious  spirits.  If  this  shall  be  true, 
and  some  men  are  what  they  are,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  animal  soul  must  be  degraded  instead  of 
advanced,  for  in  many  instances  the  beast  would  be 
the  more  rational  and  humane  of  the  two, — the  ox 
would  be  worthier  than  his  butcher,  the  horse  than 
his  rider,  the  cock  than  the  cockfighter,  and  the 
poor  dog  more  noble  than  his  enemy,  man,  in  the 
shape  of  an  experimental,  physiological  vivisector. 
Mr.  Youatt  says,  “  Majendie  is  not  contented  with 
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stating  to  his  pupils  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
arrived  on  certain  points,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  induced  to  abandon  former  opinions, 
but  actually  keeps  on  repeating  on  living  animals  in 
his  lectures  the  same  experiments.” 

The  dog  is  the  principal  victim  selected  for  these 
experiments,  and  those  which  are  chosen  have  the 
reputation  for  being  the  most  lively,  docile,  and 
intelligent.  And  for  what  infamous  purposes  !  To 
have  gimlets  and  irons  forced  into  their  brains,  and 
then  to  be  watched  in  order  to  discern  how  they  will 
eat,  drink,  and  walk,  and  ascertain  how  long,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  will  retain  their  powers  of 
intelligence.  And  fiends  such  as  these  not  only 
hope  to  be  forgiven,  hut  claim  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  Heaven  ! 

“  While  the  poor  clog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 

First  to  welcome — foremost  to  defend ; 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master’s  own, 

Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes,  for  him  alone, 
Unhonoured  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 

Denied  in  Heaven  the  soul  he  had  on  earth !  ” 

But  if  indeed  the  beasts  do  perish,  that  very 
circumstance  ought  to  produce  greater  kindness  to 
them.  Man  may  persecute  his  fellow  man,  but  hope 
will  still  lie  in  the  bitter  cup,  and  visions  of  happier 
times  will  illumine  his  present  misery,  but  what 
counterbalance  have  the  sufferings  of  poor  brutes  ? 
“  Theirs,”  says  the  eloquent  Chalmers,  “  is  unmerited 
and  unmitigated  pain,  the  agonies  of  martyrdom, 
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without  the  alleviation  of  hopes  and  sentiments  of 
which  they  are  incapable.  When  they  lie  down  to 
die  their  only  fellowship  is  with  suffering,  for  in  the 
prison-house  of  their  bounded  faculties  there  can  he 
no  relief  by  communion  with  other  interests  or  things. 
The  attention  does  not  lighten  their  distress  as  it 
does  that  of  man  by  carrying  off  his  spirit  from  that 
existing  pungency  and  pressure  which  might  be 
overwhelming.  There  is  but  room  in  that  mysterious 
economy  for  one  inmate,  and  that  is  the  absorbing 
sense  of  their  own  single  and  concentrated  anguish. 
And  so,  on  that  bed  of  torment  whereon  the  dying 
animal  lingers  and  expires,  there  is  an  unexplored 
depth  and  intensity  of  suffering  which  the  dumb 
animal  cannot  express,  and  against  which  it  can  offer 
no  remonstrance — an  untold  and  unknown  amount 
of  wretchedness  to  which  no  articulate  voice  gives 
utterance.  But  there  is  an  eloquence  in  its  silence, 
and  the  very  shroud  which  disguises  it  seems  only  to 
aggravate  its  horrors. 

Descartes  and  his  followers  may  be  proud  of 
proving  that  the  lower  animals  are  mere  machines, 
only  so  constructed  as  to  give  forth  all  the  signs  and 
experiences  of  sensations ;  and  probably  they  suppose 
by  lowering  them  they  exalt  themselves  in  the  scale 
of  animated  Creation  !  But  they  proceed  on  false 
premisses  in  supposing  that  they  exalt  their  reason 
and  dignity  by  degrading  animals ;  for,  allowing  their 
own  superiority,  the  more  highly  animals  are  exalted, 
the  higher  must  be  that  superiority  which  governs 
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them,  as  a  ruler  of  a  civilized  people  holds  a  more 
honourable  station  than  a  ruler  of  savages.  The  great 
Maker  of  all  has  delegated  to  man  a  portion  of  His 
authority,  but  He  has  not  withdrawn  His  watchful 
care  from  one  of  His  creatures.  “  The  beasts  of 
the  field  cry  unto  Thee,”  says  the  Prophet,  “  and 
Thou  hearest  them.”  What  plea  for  mercy  then 
shall  we  offer  when  our  delegated  authority  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  stand  at  His  tribunal  whose  works  we 
have  abused  ? 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  prove  that  animals  do 
feel,  will,  and  act,  with  discernment,  yet  it  would 
be  begging  the  question  to  admit  with  Cicero  that 
because  they  possess  these  qualities,  necessarily  they 
must  he  eternal.  We  will  now  establish  the  first 
part,  and  to  do  this  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
take  some  of  the  most  simple  of  the  actions  of 
animals.  Every  animal  is  peculiarly  endowed  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  destined  mode  of  life.  In  those  animals, 
for  instance,  which  have  to  depend  upon  the  eye 
for  their  safety  and  support,  we  find  that  organ 
more  exquisitely  formed  than  in  man.  The  eagle 
can  discover  her  prey  many  fathoms  above  the 
,  ground,  even  when  the  prey  is  at  rest,  and  coloured 
similarly  to  the  ground  upon  which  it  crouches, 
and  as  she  descends  upon  it  in  the  unerring  swift¬ 
ness  of  her  swoop,  she  can  guide  her  course  so  as 
not  only  to  strike  her  prey,  but  also  where  the  blow 
shall  have  mortal  effect.  The  smaller  tribe,  and 
all  birds  and  insects  which  hunt  for  their  prey  upon 
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the  wing,  afford  further  instances  of  this  remarkable 
accuracy  of  the  eye ;  but  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  instances  are  found  amongst  fishes,  and  also  in 
many  invertebrate  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  especially 
the  lobster,  which  launching  itself  from  the  rock  can 
dart  itself  forward  many  feet  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow,  and  the  certainty  of  a  rifle. 

This  perfection  of  vision  in  brutes  is  produced  by 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  adjustment  of  the  eye, 
which  depends  not  on  any  absolute  connection  with 
the  immediate  faculty  of  seeing,  but  on  the  muscular 
actions  of  the  eye.  The  fact  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  eye  to  a  distance,  being  muscular,  and  not  in 
itself.  Any  direct  part  of  the  proper  act  of  vision  is 
very  important  to  our  subject,  since  it  clearly  proves 
the  eye  sees  nothing  but  colour,  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  distance  and  of  magnitude,  of  which  distance 
is  the  measure,  is  obtained  by  muscular  experience, 
upon  the  same  principle,  though  not  of  course  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  measure  the  length  of  a  road 
by  pacing  it. 

Then  what  we  call  visual  knowledge  is  not  in  any 
way  an  act  of  the  eye,  as  a  mere  organ,  admirable  as 
it  is  in  its  form  and  use,  but  a  mental  influence 
arising  from  the  generalization  of  two  distinct  actions 
of  different  parts  of  the  eye  which  have  in  themselves 
no  communion  with  each  other,  or  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  discernment  of  the  mind,  and  consequently 
can  be  possessed  by  no  mindless  creature. 

Insects  exhibit  to  us  another  investiture  and 
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display  of  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  and  this 
in  full  activity  and  power,  within  figures  and  limbs 
so  small  as  to  compel  our  wonder  at  the  nature  of 
that  intellectual  mystery  and  mechanism  to  which 
space  is  indifferent,  and  which  is  equally  efficient  in 
the  smallest,  as  in  the  greatest  body. 

Locke  admits  to  brutes  a  certain  degree  of  reason¬ 
ing,  but  denies  them  the  power  of  abstraction.  Let 
us  briefly  consider  this  opinion — man  himself  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  abstraction  in  his  very 
early  years,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and 
before  he  acquires  it  he  differs  nothing  in  his 
reasoning  powers  from  the  lower  animals.  The 
infant,  in  discerning  pleasure  from  pain,  bitter  from 
sweet,  and  in  discriminating  its  parent,  does  not  at 
all  exceed  the  facilities  of  the  brute  world,  nor  in  its 
cries  and  smiles  does  it  at  all  surpass  the  cries  and 
playfulness  of  other  animals  as  signs  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Abstraction  admits  of  a  very  vast  variety  of 
degrees  descending  from  that  which  constitutes  the 
highest  order  of  intellect,  to  a  power  of  generalizing 
which  could  not  be  denied  even  to  an  idiot,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  animals  possess  this 
power  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree;  for  example,  some 
animals  can  count,  and  are  aware  of  the  recurrence 
of  certain  numbers,  and  a  dog  who  has  been  once 
beaten  with  a  stick,  or  pelted  with  a  stone,  will  not 
soon  forget  it.  A  bull  is  enraged  at  a  red  colour,  he 
the  form  of  the  body  what  you  please.  Birds  wishing 
to  drink  from  a  pitcher  which  is  too  low  for  them 
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to  reach  with  their  bill,  throw  stones  in  until  so 
much  of  the  water  is  displaced  by  them  that  the 
surface  rises  to  the  necessary  height.  In  this  case 
the  bird  abstracts — it  never  throws  stones  into  the 
river  with  a  same  view,  but  it  does  throw  them  into 
the  water  in  the  ewer.  It  abstracts  the  water  from 
the  thing  which  contains  it,  and  could  not  reason 
upon  the  effects  of  the  operation  without  a  process 
of  abstraction. 

The  question  of  abstraction  would  be  conclusively 
settled,  if  it  could  he  proved  that  animals  possess  a 
language — the  most  important  distinction  between 
man  and  beasts — but  the  absence  of  this  appears 
not  to  be  owing  to  the  inability  of  forming  general 
notions,  since  they  all  possess  more  or  less  a  system 
of  conventional  signs  which  have  a  general  sig¬ 
nification.  The  cock  grouse  calls  the  hen,  the 
pigeon,  fieldfare,  and  the  crow  make  signals,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  wild  horse  we  have  a  certain 
knowledge  of  definite  signals  ;  they  are  described  by 
travellers  as  living  in  a  community  consisting  some¬ 
times  of  thousands,  they  are  under  the  guidance  of 
a  leader,  the  strongest  and  the  boldest  of  the  herd, 
whom  they  implicitly  obey.  They  appear  to  know 
that  safety  consists  in  their  union,  and  in  a  principle 
of  subordination.  The  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard  are 
their  principal  enemies.  At  some  signal  intelligible 
to  them  all,  they  either  close  in  a  dense  mass  and 
trample  their  enemy  to  death,  or  placing  the  mares 
and  foals  in  the  centre,  they  form  themselves  in  a 
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circle  and  welcome  them  with  their  heels.  In  the  attack 
the  leader  is  the  first  to  face  the  danger,  and  when 
prudence  demands  a  retreat,  they  follow  his  flight. 
All  this  implies  not  only  abstraction,  but  that  kind 
of  abstraction  too  which  gives  us  our  language,  it  is 
in  fact  a  language  which  they  possess,  though  simple 
and  limited  in  its  range. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  to  admit  brutes  to 
be  endowed  with  reason  of  the  same  kind  with  ours, 
however  inferior  in  degree,  is  an  insult  to  man ;  but 
if  we  analyze  this  opinion,  we  shall  find  that  pride 
produces  this.  Pride,  the  curse  of  all  civil  relations, 
not  only  pervades  social  life,  but  contaminates  all 
our  intercourse  with  the  range  of  Creation.  The 
invalid  writhing  under  a  complication  of  that  frightful 
list  of  corporeal  maladies  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
civilization  and  improvement,  is  with  difficulty  per¬ 
suaded  he  has  a  body  very  nearly  the  same,  only 
more  exposed  to  acute  sensation,  as  that  of  his 
humble  canine  companion;  he  forgets  also  his 
companion  is  capable  of  attachment  and  gratitude, 
qualifications  only  of  a  mental  character,  which, 
while  they  will  survive  the  severe  shocks  of  adversity, 
triumph  over  every  temptation,  and  shame  reason¬ 
able  man — 

“  Man,  by  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame.” 

We  do  not  forget  the  boundaries  that  exist  between 
man  and  his  humble  companion,  but  for  the  purpose 
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of  our  argument,  are  endeavouring  to  show  the 
difference  is  one  of  degree  more  than  of  kind ;  the 
material  part  of  man,  though  most  harmoniously  and 
aptly  adapted  for  his  mental  powers  and  mode  of 
life,  is,  in  fact,  in  many  respects,  beneath  the  level 
of  animal  organization.*  The  elephant  exceeds  him 
in  strength,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  in  sagacity ; 
the  ape  can  climb  more  easily,  and  the  staghound 
runs  more  swiftly.  Among  other  animals,  the  eagle 
can  float  upon  the  sunbeam,  and  sail  through  the 
blue  depths  of  aether,  not  a  downy  feather  ruffled  by 
the  fierceness  of  the  storm  below ;  the  nautilus  can 
spread  on  the  wide  ocean  its  sails,  and  plough 
securely  the  tempestuous  waves  ;  the  fish  dive  to  the 
unexplored  halls  of  Neptune ;  the  corallines  erect  an 


*  Speaking  of  the  Pyramids  of  Djizeh,  Dr.  Richardson  says,  “  They  stand 
with  the  security  of  a  mountain,  the  most  indestructible  pile  that  human 
ingenuity  ever  reared.”  Hasselquist,  however,  has  described  a  rival  work 
under  the  very  shadows  of  those  gigantic  structures,  from  which  it  might 
be  deemed  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  architect  borrowed  his  idea,  but 
he  must  at  least  yield  to  their  authors  the  palm  of  ingenuity ;  Hasselquist 
observed  near  the  Pyramids  numbers  of  the  nests  of  the  lion-ant,  and 
attacked  them  within  their  entrenchments  in  hope  of  seeing  their  internal 
construction,  but  was  deceived,  and  only  succeeded  in  demolishing  their 
outworks,  from  which  went  a  private  passage  so  artfully  constructed 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  come  to  the  innermost  dwelling.  All 
the  architecture,  magnificence,  and  expense  that  are  displayed  in  the 
wonderful  Pyramids,  cannot  give  the  contemplator  of  nature  such  high 
ideas  as  are  excited  by  the  art  of  these  little  creatures.  He  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  has  admonished  us  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  in  splendour  equal  to  that  of  the  golden  lily  of  the  Syrian 
fields,  and  from  these  insect  troglodytes  may  be  learned  a  similar  lesson  : 
that  man  in  the  proudest  of  his  works  is  outdone  by  the  ant,  the  coral- 
worm,  and  the  bee,  in  the  nicer  operations  of  instinct ;  so  that  the 
naturalist  may  point  to  the  nests  of  the  formica-leo,  and  say  that  even 
the  Pyramids  in  all  their  glory  display  less  wondrous  art  than  one  of 
these. 
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island  on  the  foaming  billow ;  the  bee  constructs  a 
mathematical  figure,  teaching  man  one  of  the  finest 
lessons  in  architecture;  the  ant  erects  majestic  halls 
and  palaces,  displaying  a  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  intricacies  of  political  economy,  commerce,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  legislation ;  and  all  these  with  man  exist 
as  he  exists,  and  vanish  as  he  vanishes,  from  the 
sphere  of  observation.  Why  then  should  we,  who 
are  on  a  level  with,  or  beneath  other  animals  in  some 
respects,  on  the  one  hand,  be  so  unwilling  to  admit 
the  justice  of  their  humble  comparative  intellectual 
possessions,  on  the  other?* 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  essay  on  the  obligation  of  man 
to  the  lower  animals,  in  which  he  nobly  advocates 
their  claims,  shows  by  a  few  interesting  anecdotes, 
proving  that  brutes  are  possessed  of  attention, 
memory,  association,  and  even  imagination — that  the 
difference  between  biped  and  quadruped  is  one  of 
degree  only.  But  he  stops  not  here ;  in  man  there 
is  still  a  superior  principle,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
brutes ;  they  have  the  power  of  acquiring,  and  they 
do  acquire,  knowledge  from  experience;  they  display  a 
degree  of  memory,  sagacity,  and  docility  which  are 

*  Some  years  ago  the  keeper  who  had  charge  of  a  beaver  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris,  neglected  to  put  up  the  board  which  at  night  during 
winter  was  placed  in  front  of  its  den  ;  a  snowstorm  came  on,  filling  the 
den  with  snow.  In  the  morning  the  keeper  recollected,  and  hurried  to 
see  the  result  of  his  negligence,  when  he  found  it  had  been  remedied  by 
the  sagacity  of  the  beaver.  It  was  fed  with  carrots  and  willow  boughs, 
and  of  these  it  had  formed  a  hurdle  by  interlacing  the  willow  boughs  with 
the  wires  of  its  den,  putting  pieces  of  carrot  in  the  hollows,  and  cement¬ 
ing  all  together  so  compactly  with  snow  as  to  form  a  complete  protection 
from  the  storm. 
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not  estimated  by  us  as  they  deserve,  and  which 
should  procure  for  them  an  immunity  from  the  cruelty 
of  which  they  frequently  are  the  victims.  An  elephant 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cross  had  been  taught  to  pick  up 
coins  which  were  thrown  to  it  in  a  public  exhibition, 
with  that  finger-like  appendage  at  the  end  of  the 
trunk.  On  one  occasion  a  sixpence  was  thrown 
down,  which  rolled  out  of  the  animal’s  reach.  Being 
desirous  to  pick  it  up,  he  stretched  out  his  proboscis 
several  times  ineffectually ;  he  then  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  what  to  do ;  he  stretched  out  his  proboscis  in  a 
straight  line  above  the  coin,  and  blew  with  great 
force  against  the  wall ;  the  angle  produced  by  the 
opposition  of  the  wall  made  the  current  of  air  act 
upon  the  coin  as  he  intended,  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  the  sixpence  travelling  by  this  means  till  it 
came  within  the  animal’s  reach.  This  complicated 
calculation  of  natural  means  at  his  disposal  was  an 
intellectual  effort  beyond  what  a  vast  number  of 
human  beings  would  have  ever  thought  of,  and  wmuld 
be  considered  in  man  a  clever  expedient.  This 
action  could  have  had  no  relation  to  instinct. 

“The  dog,”  says  Mr.  Youatt,  “carries  also  restraint 
of  appetite  and  feelings  to  a  great  extent.  See  him, 
accompanied  by  that  brute,  often  his  owner,  dragging 
the  dogs’-  meat  cart — half  starved  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  that  would  be  delicious  fare  to  him.  Do  dogs 
ever  steal  ?  Is  their  attachment  or  obedience  lessened 
by  the  cruelty  of  their  masters.” 

Animals  do  reflect  and  do  deliberate.  You  cannot 
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deny  it,  and  reflection  is  as  inseparable  from  mind  as 
extension  is  from  matter ;  that  which  reflects  cannot 
be  without  intelligence,  and  that  which  is  not  extended 
cannot  be  material. 

Brutes  possess  the  faculty  of  conscientiousness;  the 
faculty  is  very  prominent  in  the  dog,  horse,  elephant, 
and  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  regulator  of 
their  faculties.  If  combativeness  and  destructiveness 
are  too  active,  conscientiousness  furnishes  a  limit 
to  their  indulgence, — it  permits  defence,  but  not 
aggression.  This  faculty  has  been  proved  by  the 
following  anecdote  : 

An  officer  of  Holstein  returned  from  shooting, 
placed  his  game  in  a  chamber,  unconsciously  locked 
the  door  with  some  of  his  dogs  in.  He  was  immed¬ 
iately  despatched  on  important  business,  and  forgot 
the  dogs  and  game.  On  his  return  he  hastened  to 
the  chamber,  and  found  the  faithful  dogs  stretched 
by  the  side  of  the  untouched  game — dead  from 
hunger.  “  This  is  education,”  some  will  exclaim. 
Be  it  so.  Still,  it  is  the  same  God-like  facultv  which 
man  possesses,  which  regulates  our  feelings,  and 
points  out  the  limit  we  must  not  pass. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  prejudice  which  we 
encounter  from  the  general  belief  that  man  is  the 
only  religious  animal,  and  that  the  Deity  has  given 
him  a  conscience  which  warns  him  of  his  errors,  and 
when  properly  heeded,  regulates  his  conduct  so  that 
he  cannot  deviate  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Let  us 
analyze  this.  The  various  contradictory  systems  of 
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ethics  that  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  and  in 
different  communities  of  men,  prove  that  no  religious 
sentiments  are  instinctive.  The  standard  of  right 
differs  in  various  societies ;  moral  error  in  one 
country  is  religious  and  expedient  in  another.  The 
moral  character  of  man  is  the  result  of  accident  and 
chance,  depending  upon  his  birth  and  country. 

Man  brings  nothing  with  him  into  the  world ;  he 
is  moulded  to  the  standard  of  that  society  in  which 
he  accidentally  happens  to  be  situated.  The  same 
man  that  bends  at  Loretto  would  have  been  a  pious 
pilgrim  at  Mecca,  or  a  fervid  adorer  on  the  Ganges. 
We  do  everything  from  breeding  and  education,  so 
do  our  domesticated  animals,  and  it  is  these  that 
form  the  character  in  both  cases.  Let  us  take  an 
aborigine  of  America  for  an  example,  who,  in 
accordance  with  his  political  and  religious  belief,  in 
order  to  prove  himself  virtuous  and  valorous,  is 
required  to  possess  the  scalp  of  a  certain  number 
of  fellow  men.  This  man,  until  he  has  thus  done, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  barbarians  is  regarded  as 
not  equal  to  them  in  virtue,  and  he  feels  degraded 
and  unhappy,  or  his  conscience  pricks  him,  fashioned 
as  it  is  by  his  barbarian  birth  and  education ;  while 
we,  who  live  in  a  Christian  country,  have  our  own 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  subject  to  our  religious 
education. 

Have  brutes  no  conscience  ?  Yes,  each  animal 
possesses  conscience  according  to  his  capacity,  and 
agreeably  to  the  education  he  has  received.  Obser- 
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vation  leads  us  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  it  is  only 
in  the  grey  portion  of  the  brain  that  the  peculiar 
seat  of  intelligence  exists.  From  this  portion  fibres 
may  be  traced  to  all  the  organs  of  sense,  and  to 
every  part  of  the  animal  frame.  This  grey  portion 
is  more  abundant  in  man  than  in  the  inferior 
animals — more  in  monkeys,  elephants,  and  dogs, 
than  in  the  sheep  or  ox;  and  it  is  singular  that 
when  we  are  calculating  the  relative  proportions  of 
brain  that  are  found  in  each,  we  also  record  the 
intelligence  of  each.  From  these  facts  we  come  to 
the  above  conclusion. 

There  is  quite  enough  of  similarity  and  approxima¬ 
tion  in  the  brains  of  animals  to  our  own  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  animals  were  intended  to  be  acted 
on  bij  a  principle  the  same  in  kind  as  our  own.  This, 
you  perceive,  involves  doctrines  of  infinite  conse¬ 
quence  ;  for  if  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  man 
require  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to  the 
brain,  we  must  equally  concede  it  to  the  brute 
creation,  many  of  which,  we  have  already  seen, 
exhibit  manifestations  differing  only  in  degree  from 
some  of  the  human ;  and  the  method  by  which  we 
can  get  rid  of  this  argument,  will  be  by  maintaining, 
with  the  materialist,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  mind  result  entirely  from  bodily  structure. 

Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  we  yield 
for  a  moment  to  the  sceptic,  the  position,  that  the 
mind  is  a  material  substance,  and  cannot  exist  but 
in  connection  with  a  material  form — what  will  he 
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gain  by  the  concession  ?  Why,  only  this,  that  if  his 
doctrine  be  the  true  one,  it  matters  very  little 
whether  the  brutes  are  constituted  differently  to 
ourselves  or  not ;  since,  according  to  his  own 
opinions  of  the  nature  of  the  living  principle,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  the  soul  of  a  brute 
is  as  good  as  his  own.  Or  again,  suppose  we 
allow  to  another  set  of  philosophers,  that  all  the 
actions  of  animals  are  instinctive,  which,  properly 
speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  an  involuntary  desire  or 
aversion,  acting  on  the  mind  without  the  intervention 
of  reason,  motive,  or  deliberation;  then,  observe, 
that  there  are  only  two  essential  substances  in  all 
nature — spirit  and  matter.  In  which  of  these  two 
substances  does  this  instinct  reside  ?  If  it  exists  in 
matter  only,  unconnected  with  spiritual  substance, 
it  would  be  mere  matter  operating  on  matter.  All 
motion  refers  to  some  agent,  supreme  or  subordinate. 
No  effect  can  be  produced  independent  of  an  ante  ¬ 
cedent  and  efficient  cause.  Animal  nature  exhibits 
an  endless  variety  of  motions.  If  there  is  no  spiritual 
substance  in  animal  nature,  then  by  what  is  it 
actuated  ?  Is  animal  nature  independent  of  spirit, 
able  to  move  ?  If  there  are  motions  peculiar  to 
animal  nature,  and  which  no  other  material  object 
manifests,  then  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
principle  producing  them,  otherwise  we  admit  an 
effect  without  any  adequate  cause,  which  would  be 
a  perfect  absurdity.  If  there  is  not  a  spiritual 
active  principle  in  animals,  then  instinct,  with  all 
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their  senses  and  members,  would  be  useless.  If 
there  were  no  such  principle  to  influence  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  brain,  wrould  be  as  blind  and  as  deaf  as 
a  stone.  However  perfectly  organized  any  body 
may  be,  whether  brute  or  human,  yet,  independent 
of  spirit,  mind,  or  soul,  it  cannot  realize  any 
outward  object.  You  may  speak,  but  it  cannot 
hear ;  you  may  hold  up  the  most  pleasant  object, 
but  it  cannot  see.  Now,  if  animals  can  see,  hear, 
and  perform  all  the  functions  peculiar  to  their 
nature,  without  any  kind  of  spiritual  substance ; 
and  if  man  cannot  see,  hear,  or  feel,  without  the 
possession  of  a  spiritual  substance, — then  it  would 
follow  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  more  effectual 
than  our  own.*  Then  it  is  actually  necessary,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  inferiority  of  brutes  compared 
with  human  nature,  that  animals  should  actually 
possess  some  kind  of  spiritual  substance  by  which 
we  can  account  for  their  motives. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  connection  existing 
between  mind  and  matter,  is  certainly  of  a  very 
arbitrary  nature,  as  a  perfect  display  of  mental 
capacity  can  only  arise  from  a  perfect  development 
of  organic  form.  We  behold  everywhere  that 
perception  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
inseparable  from  perfection  of  organization  in  the 
brain  and  organs  of  sense.  Whenever  the  latter 
are  defective  or  impaired,  perception  and  its  modes 


*  Thomson  on  Animal  Restoration. 
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become  impaired  also.  It  is  this  arbitrary  con¬ 
nection  that  has  furnished  the  materialist  with  the 
main  pillar  of  his  argument.  In  this,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  committed  an  error,  very  common  in 
inquiries  after  nature  —  that  of  confounding  effects 
with  their  causes.  The  actions  of  life  are  the  effects 
of  organic  structure ;  yet  that  organic  structure 
itself  is  only  the  effect  of  the  operative  power  of  a 
living  principle,  which  is  the  primum  mobile.  This 
principle  of  life  is  the  great  architect  which  models 
all  the  organs  of  the  body ;  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
perfect  structure  of  parts  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  first  cause, 
of  which  organization  is  only  an  effect. 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  grand  principle 
acting  upon  matter.  If  we  follow  it  through  a 
series  of  whatever  length  we  may,  it  leaves  us  as 
much  in  the  dark  at  the  thousandth  step  as  it  did 
at  the  first.  This  principle,  acting  upon  matter  in 
a  wonderful  and  mysterious  manner,  originates 
every  species  of  living  being,  and  brings  it  gradually 
to  the  full  development  of  its  species.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  limit.  The  principle  in  every  known 
individual  case,  exhausts  itself,  until  the  fabric 
which  it  had  elaborated  is  brought  to  the  common 
store-house  of  mere  matter.  We  witness  this  daily. 
We  know  that  when  the  living  action  of  the  body 
has  ceased,  the  substantive  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed  is  given  up  to  the  common  laws  of 
inorganic  matter.  But  to  know  this,  and  to  know 
the  death  of  animal  life,  are  very  different  things. 
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If  life  was  the  result  of  organization,  then  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  that  it  would  cease  to  exist  when  the 
body  dies.  But  the  organization  is  the  product  of 
the  life,  and  therefore  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
life  must  have  the  priority  in  existence.  And  when 
the  body  of  an  animal  is  scattered  to  all  the  winds 
of  heaven,  and  dissipated  through  the  air,  and  the 
water,  and  over  the  earth,  until  not  an  atom  of  it 
can  be  identified,  the  living  principle  is  still  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Eternal  One,  to  whom  endless 
duration  is  one  simple  and  indivisible  now. 

This  brings  us  to  the  philosophical  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  “the  immortality  of  the  brute  creation.” 
The  only  knowledge  that  we  can  have  of  mind,  bears 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  our  abstract  notion  of 
matter,  and,  as  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  our 
views  and  notions  of  mind  to  suppose  it  capable 
of  any  dissolution  ;  there  is  really  no  species  of  death 
to  which  mind  can  be  subjected.  It  must  therefore 
be  very  palpable  to  the  understanding  of  every  one 
who  can  think,  that  one  created  spirit  can  no  more 
annihilate  another,  than  one  material  body  can  turn 
another  material  body  into  nothing.  “Nothing  can 
be  put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it,”  said  the 
inspired  writer.  No  creature  can  create  or  add  any¬ 
thing  to  God’s  work,  nor  annihilate  the  least  particle 
of  it.  Creation  and  annihilation  are  acts  eternally  and 
incomprehensibly  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  being 
except  God  himself.  Amidst  the  perpetual  trans¬ 
formations  and  changes  that  are  going  forward 
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throughout  universal  nature  in  all  its  departments, 
no  particle  of  matter  is  ever  lost,  or  reduced  to 
nothing.  Is  it  not  then  very  improbable  that  the 
reasoning  principle  in  animals  can  ever  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ?  If  annihilation  forms  no  part  of  the  plans 
of  the  Creator  in  the  material  world,  it  must  be 
inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  system  of  annihilation 
is  in  incessant  operation  in  the  world  of  mind. 
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PART  II. 


Oh  !  who  can  strive 

To  comprehend  the  vast,  the  awful  truth, 

Of  the  Eternity  that  hath  gone  by, 

And  not  recoil  from  the  dismaying  sense 
Of  human  impotence  ?  The  life  of  man 
Is  summed  in  birthdays  and  in  sepulchres  : 

But  the  Eternal  God  had  no  beginning  ; 

He  hath  no  end.  Time  had  been  with  him 
For  everlasting,  ere  the  daedal  world 
Rose  from  the  gulf  in  loveliness.  Like  Him 
It  knew  no  source ;  like  Him  ’twas  uncreate. 

What  is  it  then  ?  The  past  Eternity  ! 

We  comprehend  a  future  without  end ; 

We  feel  it  possible  that  even  yon  sun 
May  roll  for  ever ;  but  we  shrink  amazed, — 

We  stand  aghast  when  we  reflect  that  time, 

Knew  no  commencement. 

II.  K.  White. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  former  portion  of  this 
Essay  to  establish  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind 
in  the  brute  creation.  The  belief  of  this  is  essential 
to  the  whole  of  our  argument.  “  Mind,”  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  “  is  that  which  feels,  which  thinks,  and 
which  has  the  power  of  beginning  motion/’  and 
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therefore  the  proposition  that  sensation,  thought, 
and  the  power  of  beginning  motion,  are  attributes 
of  mind,  is  not  a  fact  resting  upon  experience,  but  a 
truth  involved  in  the  only  notion  of  mind  which  we 
possess.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  mind  can  he 
subjected  to  no  dissolution,  but  must  be  4 ‘  celestial 
and  divine,”  and  will  exist  after  the  creatures  die. 

We  are  not  singular  in  this  opinion.  Dr.  Grew, 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  Dr.  J. 
Clarke,  Crousez,  a  French  writer  of  some  eminence, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Bounch,  Hartley,  Cud  worth, 
Barclay,  Warburton,  Bishop  Butler,  Euler,  the 
Reverend  John  Wesley,  Leibnitz,  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
besides  a  host  of  other  writers — men  of  different 
schools  and  professions,  and  habits  of  thought — all 
concur  in  the  firm  assurance,  that  the  self-moving 
vitality  of  animals  cannot  be  material  or  com¬ 
pounded. 

Here  we  might  venture  to  leave  this  part  of  our 
subject;  but  before  we  do  so  we  would  say  a  few 
words  in  vindication  of  man’s  only  real  superiority 
on  earth  from  any  presumed  depreciation,  some 
former  remarks  may  he  thought  to  countenance. 
We  stated  that  the  difference  in  the  reasoning 
principle  of  the  biped  and  the  quadruped  was  only 
in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.  In  the  brute  it  may  be 
compared  to  a  seed  in  an  ungrateful  soil.  It  makes 
an  effort  to  vegetate,  it  commences  the  operation,  but 
circumstances  arrest  its  progress  and  render  fruc¬ 
tification  impossible,  while  the  same  seed  in  the 


mind  of  man  springs  to  maturity  and  bears  fruit 
proportioned  to  its  natural  soil,  and  to  the  artificial 
cultivation  bestowed  upon  it. 

“  Gradation  is  the  most  prevalent  principle  in 
the  great  scheme  of  creation.  The  three  material 
kingdoms  of  nature,  however  remote  their  extremes, 
have  points  of  close  contiguity;  bitumen  and  sulphur 
form  the  link  between  earth  and  minerals ;  vitriols 
unite  metals  with  salts  ;  crystallizations  connect  salts 
with  stone  ;  amanthi  and  lylophytes  form  a  kind  of 
tie  between  stones  and  plants;  the  polypus  unites 
plants  to  insects  ;  the  tube  worm  seems  to  lead  to 
shells  and  reptiles;  the  water  serpent  and  the  eel 
form  a  passage  from  reptiles  to  fish  ;  the  anas  nigra 
is  a  medium  between  fishes  and  birds ;  the  bat  and 
the  flying  squirrel  link  birds  with  quadrupeds  ;  the 
monkey  gives  the  hand  to  man ;  while  man,  in  his 
turn,  seems  to  be  a  link  connecting  a  higher  order 
of  intelligencies.”  * 

The  immaterial  world  appears  in  this  respect  to 
be  very  analogous  to  the  material.  The  human 
subject  lowest  in  intellectual  cultivation,  if  we  regard 
him  for  a  moment  as  he  really  is,  abstracted  from 
his  capacity  for  improvement,  which,  in  fact,  alone 
forms  his  real  superiority,  is  very  little  above  the 
highest  intellectual  quadruped.  We  may  thus  trace 
intellect,  however  restricted  in  development,  as  it 
passes  diminishing  in  degree  through  the  whole  of 


*  Herschell’s  Natural  Philosophy. 
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the  encephalous  animals.  These  fall  into  that 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  which  the  me¬ 
dullary  substance,  no  longer  concentrated,  is  divided 
into  portions,  or  spread  throughout  the  system,  and 
in  such  the  co-existence  of  intellect  with  mere 
sensation  is  uncertain,  until  at  last  it  becomes 
evident,  as  in  the  zoophytes,  that  nothing  hut 
sensation  is  left,  and  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
even  sensation  can  exist  in  matter  without  some¬ 
thing  like  an  immaterial  connection.  Sensation, 
indeed,  may  he  considered  to  he  the  lowest  state 
of  intellect  which  seems  to  quit  the  creatures  of  this 
world  in  the  vegetable  zoophytes. 

We  have  adduced  these  facts  in  confirmation  of 
our  opinion,  and  likewise  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
an  argument  that  has  been  repeatedly  advanced  by 
those  who  disbelieve  in  the  future  existence  of  brutes. 
“  That  if  we  extend  our  belief  so  far,  we  ought  to 
carry  it  even  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  which  the 
living  principle  is  clearly  distinguished.” 

We  presume  we  have  clearly  shown  the  difference 
between  the  living  principle  in  plants,  and  the 
thinking  principle  in  animals  as  to  require  no 
further  remarks  on  this  head.  We  cannot  have  a 
mind  without  a  nervous  system  of  some  sort ;  and  in 
none  of  the  tribe  of  zoophytes,  such  as  sponges,  polypi, 
medusae,  have  any  traces  of  organs  bearing  the  least 
analogy  to  a  nervous  system  been  discovered,  not  even 
in  the  largest  specimens  of  the  last-named  tribe,  some 
of  which  are  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter. 
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The  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive  on  this  portion 
of  our  subject  is  this — that  the  mind  or  thinking 
principle  in  the  brute  is  as  indivisible  and  indes¬ 
tructible  by  second  causes  as  the  mind  of  man. 
A  simple  substance  can  neither  be  divided  nor  de¬ 
compounded;  the  soul  of  the  animal,  therefore,  can 
perish  only  by  annihilation;  and  we  do  not  see  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  but  rather 
they  expressly  and  decidedly  prove  the  contrary. 

“  I  know,”  said  the  inspired  writer,  “  that  whatso¬ 
ever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever ;  nothing  can  be 
put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it.”  Were  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  could  not  choose  a  more 
appropriate  text  than  this,  as  it  clearly  shows  that 
God  has  produced  no  being  that  He  intends  ulti¬ 
mately  to  destroy,  and  that  He  made  everything  in 
reference  to  Eternity.  And  what  better  proof  can 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
than  the  fact,  that  although  hybrids  are  constantly 
created,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  by 
the  interference  of  man,  yet  it  is  only  to  a  limited 
extent  that  any  alteration  can  be  effected.  There  is 
no  perpetuation  of  their  kind ;  the  Almighty  fiat, 
“  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,”  is  here 
beautifully  and  strikingly  exemplified,  since  the 
present  race  of  both  animals  and  plants  are  exactly 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  alteration 
made  by  climate,  soil,  and  manner  of  living,  as  they 
were  four  thousand  years  since. 
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The  Divine  mind  knoweth  no  change.  “  That 
which  hath  been,  is  now;  and  that  which  is  to  be, 
hath  already  been  ;  and  God  requireth  that  which  is 
past.”*  Chance  can  do  nothing:  the  mighty  motion 
of  the  earth,  the  blowing  of  a  summer’s  breeze,  or 
the  unstable  sailing  of  a  cloud,  each  has  a  will  that 
moves  it ;  and  the  same  universal  law  which  exists 
now,  ruled  over  our  planet  when  angel  harps  rolled 
first  their  deep  notes  over  our  world,  as  it  sprang 
forth  in  its  young  and  peerless  beauty  from  the  hands 
of  the  Deity. 

It  is  far  from  our  wish  to  prove  a  single  argument, 
by  reference  to  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  and  reasoning 
therefrom  ;  yet  we  cannot  allow  others  to  do  so,  and 
draw  conclusions  contrary  to  the  truth  and  real 
meaning  of  the  text.  One  of  the  most  preposterous 
and  absurd  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  in 
this  manner  is,  that  all  the  inferior  animals  were 
created  for  the  sole  use  of  man. 

“  This  monstrous  faith  of  many  made  for  one,” 
says  Southey,  “  seems  rather  unreasonable.  Made 
for  thy  use,  tyrant  that  thou  art,  and  weak  as  thou 
art  tyrannical!”!  “  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to 
serve  thee,  and  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind 
him  with  a  band  in  the  furrow,  or  will  he  harrow  the 
valleys  after  thee  ?  Canst  thou  draw  out  the 
leviathan  with  a  hook  ?  Will  he  make  a  covenant 


*  See  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  verses  25,  26,  27,  28. 
t  See  the  Doctor,  vol.  iv. 
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with  thee  ?  Will  thou  take  him  for  a  servant  ?  Will 
thou  hind  him  for  thy  maidens  ?  ”  Made  for  thy  use, 
indeed,  when  so  many  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
thy  punishment  and  humiliation  ! 

It  really  does  appear  almost  unnecessary  to  refute 
such  an  assumption,  that  every  animal  hut  man  was 
created  principally  for  the  use  of  man  ;  yet  so  firmly 
do  many  persons  believe  this,  that  if  they  see  an 
animal  which,  in  their  philosophy,  appears  useless, 
they  wonder  why  it  was  created  ;  and  the  supporters 
of  this  doctrine,  pretend  to  nothing  more  or  less 
than  that  God  told  them  so.  This  attempt  to  impugn 
our  holy  writings  because  they  do  not  understand 
them,  and  all  to  charge  them  with  their  own  iniquity, 
is  impious  ;  and  thus  every  atrocious  torturer  of  the 
dumb  creation,  in  the  shape  of  an  experimenting 
vivisector  or  brutal  driver,  indulges  in  his  malignity, 
and  then  pleads  that  animals  were  created  for  their 
will  and  for  their  pleasure.  “  The  charter  given  to 
man,”  says  Dr.  Drummond,  “  invests  him  with  a 
privilege  to  reign — not  with  authority  to  tyrannize  ; 
such  a  charter  as  a  wise  and  powerful  monarch  would 
give  to  his  vicegerent  to  govern  with  righteousness 
and  mercy,  and  though  amply  empowered  to  conquer 
and  subdue  and  to  tame,  he  has  no  privilege  from 
heaven  to  go  forth  like  a  demon  of  destruction, 
wantonly  and  unsparingly  to  slaughter  and  destroy. 
The  indulgence  to  use  is  not  to  be  misinterpreted 
into  a  liberty  to  abuse  the  gifts  of  Providence.  We 
may  pluck  the  fruit,  but  not  hew  down  the  tree  ;  we 
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may  urge  the  courser,  but  we  may  not  strain  his 
sinews  until  they  snap  asunder.  Man’s  powers  have 
their  limits,  and  animals  have  their  rights.” 

Let  any  man  of  sense,  after  reading  the  104th 
Psalm,  that  beautiful  and  sublime  descant  on  the 
creation,  ask  of  his  own  understanding,  on  what 
principle  can  it  be  believed  that  the  all-wise  Creator 
formed  such  an  infinite  variety  of  creatures  only  to 
furnish  subjects  to  gratify  the  cruel  and  destructive 
propensities  of  man  ?  The  following  anecdote  is 
very  apposite  to  this  subject.  u  How  thankful  we 
ought  to  be  to  a  bounteous  Providence,  who  has 
created  all  things  for  us  richly  to  enjoy,”  said  a 
Reverend  divine,  at  the  last  great  city  dinner,  while 
sumptuously  regaling  upon  crimped  cod  and  oyster 
sauce.  “  The  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  were  all  created  for  the 
use  of  man.”  “  Indeed  !  ”  replied  his  friend,  “  but  if 
you  had  witnessed  the  hair-breadth  escape  which  I 
experienced,  of  being  devoured  by  a  shark  in  the 
West  Indies,  you  would  have  been  satisfied  that  the 
horrible  monster  entertained  just  the  opposite  opinion  ; 
he  believed  that  man  was  created  for  him.”*  But  how 
many  myriads  of  creatures  exist,  that  are  not,  and  do 
not,  appear  to  have  ever  been  intended  to  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  man’s  use,  except  as  constituting  a  part 
of  the  universal  plan  of  which  man  himself  is  a  part  ? 
Though  he  is  said  to  be  omnivorous  and  insatiable  in 


*  Rights  of  Animals. — Dr.  Drummond. 


his  eating  propensities,  there  are  many  creatures, 
which,  happily  for  them,  he  cannot  use  as  food,  or 
render  palatable  by  the  condiments  and  appliances  of 
luxury.  Some  are  protected  from  his  voracious 
jaws  by  their  loathsome  smell,  some  by  their  tough¬ 
ness,  that  will  yield  to  no  mastication ;  and  others 
by  their  poisonous  qualities.  The  medusae  are  too 
liquid,  and  the  starfish  too  earthy  to  provoke  his 
appetite  ;  he  does  not  feast  on  the  toad,  nor  prepare 
ragouts  of  the  slow- worm,  nor  luxuriously  gaze  on  a 
fricassee  of  scorpions.  What  generations  of  the 
insect,  the  molluscous  and  crustaceous  tribes,  and  of 
higher  order  of  animals  too,  of  birds,  beasts,  fish, 
live  and  propagate  their  kinds,  and  die,  to  give  place 
to  new  generations,  age  after  age,  uninjured  and 
unknown  by  man  ! — some  in  the  profound  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  plummet  never  fathomed;  some  on 
rocks  and  islands  of  the  ocean,  where  sail  was  never 
spread;  some  in  the  lonely  savannah,  or  howling- 
wilderness  of  sand  where  the  foot  of  traveller  never 
trod.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  have  sometimes  as  good 
reason  to  say  that  man  was  made  for  them,  as  they 
for  him  ;  and  the  raven  and  the  vulture,  hovering  over 
a  field  of  battle,  have  still  more  reason  for  making  a 
similar  affirmation.  The  locusts  lead  forth  their  armies 
to  desolate  the  earth  and  devour  the  fruits  of  man’s 
industry,  as  if  he  had  toiled  only  to  glut  their 
rapacity,  and  having  before  them  a  land  blooming 
like  “the  garden  of  God,”  leave  it  behind  them  turned 
to  a  desert,  “  a  source  of  pestilence  to  men  and 
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animals.”  The  polypi  construct  their  coral  bowers  in 
the  recesses  of  the  deep,  without  asking  permission  of 
the  biped  who  plumes  himself  as  lord  of  the  creation  ; 
and  when  the  war  ship  is  shivered  to  atoms  on  their 
rocky  citadel,  they  may  boast  how  low  they  can  level 
the  arrogance  of  those  who  come  forth  in  the  pride 
of  their  strength,  chanting  “  Britannia  rules  the 
waves.”  No  idea  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  that 
all  animals  were  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man  ;  and  in  nothing 
are  his  arrogance  and  self-conceit  so  obnoxious  as  in 
upholding  such  a  belief,  though  maintained  by 
philosophers,  and  sanctioned  by  divines. 

They  were  formed  for  their  own  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  from  a  principle  of  benevolence  in  the  Deity. 
Some  creatures  indeed,  as  the  horse  and  the  dog, 
the  reindeer  of  Lapland,  and  the  camel  of  Arabia, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  friends  and  com¬ 
panions  of  man  ;  and  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
too,  that  among  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  there 
is  a  certain  number  of  living  species  that  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  supply  of  human  food  and  raiment, 
but  their  numbers  bear  an  extremely  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  amount  of  existing  species.  Could 
it,  however,  be  possibly  believed,  that  all  existing 
species  of  animals  were  created  for  the  uses  of  man, 
how  could  such  an  inference  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  those  numerous  beings  which  the  science  of 
geology  has  shown  to  have  existed  long  before  our 
race  appeared  upon  the  earth.  For  we  believe  that 
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it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  competent  persons, 
that  the  formation  even  of  those  strata  which  are 
nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  have 
occupied  vast  periods,  probably  millions  of  years, 
in  arriving  at  their  present  state.  We  find  in  them 
the  records  of  various  and  extensive  revolutions  in 
the  conditions  of  land  and  ocean,  but  no  traces  of 
man  or  his  works  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
them,  and  none  of  the  fossil  plants  or  animals  that 
have  been  found  imbedded  there  appear  referable  to 
species  now  in  being,  so  that  the  extensive  forests 
and  wild  savannahs  of  the  globe  at  that  distant 
period  must  have  swarmed  with  living  creatures, 
although  no  human  eye  was  there  to  behold  them. 

How  can  this  fact  be  reconciled  with  the  assertion 
that  all  the  animal  creation  were  created  for  the  use 
of  man  ?  With  few  exceptions  they  are  created  now 
by  their  beneficent  Author  for  the  same  reasons  that 
they  were  created  then.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  pursue  this  argument  further ;  but  we  will 
consider  these  geological  phenomena  at  greater 
length,  for  it  is  a  subject  connected  with  life  that 
has  been,  and  life  that  is  to  be. 

We  are  all  aware  how  true  and  striking  a  picture 
of  life  and  ancient  times  is  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  excavated  ruins  of  Pompeii,  where  a  whole  city 
was  surprised  by  the  devastating  catastrophe  of  a 
volcanic  eruption,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  skeletons,  remaining,  as  it  were,  spell-bound  by  a 
mighty  wizard’s  wand,  in  the  position  of  active  life. 

c  2 


So  here,  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  we  'find  the 
annals  of  an  earlier  world — genera  of  creatures  im¬ 
bedded  in  fossil  vegetation,  and  surrounded  by 
wondrous  monsters,  dragons  of  the  deep — 

“  Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth ;  the  hugest  which 
Roar  mightily  in  the  forest,  but  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  terror.” 

Let  us  for  a  moment  view  the  scenes  in  which 
these  monsters  lived.  “  A  higher  temperature,  and 
swarming  with  life  in  its  various  modifications  and 
elements ;  its  shores  were  covered  with  water-fowl, 
its  waters  filled  with  the  mollusca  and  insect  tribes. 
It  was  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  fountain  and 
fresh  shade,  whilst  the  hollow-roaring  cataracts  from 
the  hills,  and  the  mountain  torrents  from  the  rocks, 
and  the  countless  streams  from  the  forests,  became 
tributaries  to  the  rivers.  Colossal  palms  and  yuccas 
constituted  its  groves;  and  forests,  and  ferns,  and 
grapes  the  delicate  clothing  of  its  soil.  Whilst 
through  the  air  flitted  the  monster  bat,  in  immense 
shoals,  darkening  the  sky  in  their  flight,  and 
winging  their  way  in  dense  masses  across  the 
pathless  solitude.”  * 

And  amid  this  scene,  which  the  voice  of  the  earth 
has  declared  to  be  true,  the  iguanodon  raises  his 


*  Wonders  of  the  World.  Edited  by  H.  Ince,  M.A.  (We  would 
refer  our  readers  to  this  excellent  publication  for  a  more  detailed 
history  of  these  fossil  remains.) 
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stately  form,  with  a  head  surmounted  by  an  elliptical 
horn,  a  body  encompassed  in  a  case  of  armour,  and 
feet  of  uncommon  length  terminated  by  gigantic 
claws.  What  must  have  been  its  power  ?  Its 
expansive  jaws,  its  colossal  frame,  secure  within  the 
panoply  of  its  cuirass,  its  sharply  pointed  teeth,  its 
paw,  carrying  death  to  every  weaker  animal,  its  tail 
more  than  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  whose  very 
movement  would  demolish  a  crocodile.  Likewise, 
the  gigantic  dinotherium,  a  lacustrine,  herbivorous 
quadruped,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  of  pro¬ 
portionate  bulk  and  height.  The  megatherium,  a 
fossil  sloth,  whose  bulky  size  may  be  inferred  by  a 
tail  six  feet  in  circumference ;  like  the  rhinoceros, 
armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  extracting  with  a 
single  delve  of  his  talons,  the  roots  of  gigantic  trees. 
The  mastodon,  allied  to  the  elephant;  the  plesio¬ 
saurus,  with  a  lizard  head,  and  the  teeth  of  a 
crocodile  ;  having  a  neck  of  enormous  length,  like 
the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  with  the  trunk  and  tail  of 
a  quadruped.  The  megalosaurus  or  great  lizard  ;  the 
paleotherium,  resembling  a  pig  or  tapir,  but  of 
immense  size;  and  the  hylaeosaurus  or  forest  lizard; 
these  are  among  the  countless  inhabitants  of  the 
infant  world. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  wonder  what  these 
fossil  remains  have  to  do  with  our  subject  — 
“The  future  Existence  of  the  Brute  Creation.” 
We  answer,  much ;  for  is  not  the  thought  over¬ 
whelming  that  these  monstrous  shapes,  that  one 
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time  walked  the  earth,  should  have  been  created, 
but  to  die? 

u  They  roamed,  they  fed,  they  slept ;  they  died  and  left 
Eace  after  race  to  roam,  feed,  sleep,  then  die, 

And  leave  their  like  through  endless  generations.” 

That  creatures  such  as  these,  constructed  with  the 
utmost  care  and  the  most  perfect  design  by  the 
Omnipotent  hand  that  formed  them,  were  only 
created  to  perish,  and  to  have  no  future  existence  ! 

What  could  be  the  use  of  all  this  elaborate  design 
without  an  object  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
Creator  formed  such  a  world,  peopled  it  with  inhabi¬ 
tants  furnished  with  instincts  necessary  to  their 
existence,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  each 
other  ?  You  surely  cannot  believe  that  a  Creator 
evidently  as  benevolent  as  he  is  wise,  would  have 
done  this  without  a  reference  to  a  future  state?  We 
tremble  while  we  write,  but  we  cannot  believe  that 
so  many  myriads  of  animated  creatures,  fulfilling  the 
utmost  purpose  of  their  span  of  being  in  the  young 
world  as  surely  and  truly  as  the  sun  in  his  career 
accomplishes  the  glorious  end  of  his,  only  existed  to 
show  life  had  been,  but  is  no  longer ;  any  more  than 
we  can  believe  the  cold  and  heartless  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  death  is  the  end  of  our  existence. 

The  more  that  we  discover  of  creation,  the  more 
conspicuously  does  uniformity  of  design  appear  to 
pervade  its  every  department.  Each  animal  has  its 
proper  place,  and  its  proper  locality,  from  the  whale 
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in  the  ocean  to  the  chamois  on  the  mountain  rock. 
Each  is  the  foremost  of  material  beings  in  its  own 
proper  place  ;  and  while  none  of  them  are  the  servants 
of  any  other  race,  we  cannot  say  that  any  of  them 
are  the  servants  of  their  fellows.  Their  history  is 
the  record  of  warfare  waged  by  one  species  of 
inhabitants  on  another,  fulfilling  the  general  law  of 
nature,  which  bids  all  eat  and  be  eaten  in  their  turn  ; 
but  still  we  cannot  say  that  the  ultimate  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created  was  that  they  might  devour 
each  other.  Men  and  wolves  devour  sheep,  but  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  purpose  for  which  sheep 
were  created  is  simply  that  they  might  be  devoured 
by  wolves  and  men,  any  more  than  we  could  say 
that  the  purpose  for  which  men  and  wolves  exist,  is, 
that  they  might  eat  sheep.  The  system  of  living 
nature  is  too  mighty  in  its  extent,  and  too  wonderful 
in  all  parts  for  us  to  suppose,  that  because  we  know 
the  carnivorous  animals  prey  indiscriminately  upon 
their  weaker  brethren,  the  climax  of  the  whole  is, 
that  a  lion  shall  be  fed  in  the  wild  woods  of  Africa, 
or  a  tiger  in  the  jungles  by  the  Ganges.  This  would 
be  a  sorry  conclusion  ;  and,  if  we  come  only  thus 
prepared,  and  proceed  only  thus  far,  the  cui  bono  will 
stand  up  like  a  lion  in  our  path  and  demand  of  us, 
wherefore  all  this  display  of  wisdom,  of  power,  and 
of  goodness,  which  bears  the  indelible  impress  of 
Divinity  upon  its  every  step,  if  the  ultimatum  to  be 
reached  is  nothing  more  than  the  feeding  of  a 
ravenous  beast  in  the  wilderness  ?  Can  we  for  a 
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moment  suppose  that  this  scene  of  moral  disorder 
was  the  ultimate  and  for  which  the  material  system 
was  created  ?  That  the  earth  was  impelled  in  its 
annual  and  diurnal  course  by  the  hand  of  Om¬ 
nipotence,  that  it  presented  new  beauties  every 
opening  Spring,  bringing  forth  the  treasures  of 
Autumn,  and  displaying  so  many  sublime  and  varie¬ 
gated  landscapes ;  that  the  sun  diffused  its  light  in 
all  its  regions  :  that  the  moon  cheered  the  shades  of 
night  from  one  generation  to  another,  during  so 
many  myriads  of  years,  merely  that  the  successive 
generations  of  animals  might  mingle  in  horrid  warfare, 
and  then  sink  for  ever  in  the  shades  of  annihilation? 
Yet,  such  a  conclusion  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  if 
there  is  no  future  state  in  which  these  seeming 
disorders  will  be  corrected,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Divine  government  he  more  fully  developed. 

But  we  will  extend  this  argument  still  further. 
There  is  a  general  lesson  arising  from  this  geological 
inquiry,  which  breathes  of  immortality.  If  we  could 
throw  a  glance  over  our  globe,  unravel  its  history, 
and  trace  it  through  all  its  gradations  up  to  the 
present  time — what  are  the  conclusions  we  should 
arrive  at  ?  Why,  that  from  the  period  when  the 
mighty  and  omnific  voice  first  called  light  from  the 
chambers  of  darkness,  and  sent  our  terraqueous 
planet  to  roll  through  a  silvery-sheeted  domain, 
there  has  been  a  constant  progressive  development 
of  life.  Each  successive  stratum  of  earth  has  proved 
how  the  original  plan  was  kept  in  view,  but  steadily 
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improved;  and  when  ages  after  ages  had  rolled  on, 
and  the  days  of  its  colossal  and  gigantic  inhabitants 
were  numbered,  then  did  the  Almighty  decree  that 
our  planet  should  be  a  borne  for  starry  spirits,  fired 
with  the  glories  of  genius,  and  revelling  in  the  bright 
landscapes  where  angels  have  their  homes.  But 
does  the  great  design  abruptly  terminate  here  ? 
Has  the  earth  arrived  at  the  ultimate  stage  of  its 
existence  ?  Have  its  inhabitants  attained  the  utmost 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  ?  Are  there  not 
further  convulsions  and  still  higher  beings  in  con¬ 
templation  ?  What  ground  have  we  for  affirming 
that  a  more  perfect  animal  may  not  hereafter  be 
brought  into  existence  ?  a  creature  more  highly  en¬ 
dowed,  and  suffering  far  less  from  the  evils  of 
imperfection  under  which  our  race  now  endures  so 
much  ?  No  one  can  tell  but  that,  as  many  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  globe  which  existed  before 
the  human  race  was  created  are  new  extinct  tribes, 
so  the  human  race  itself  may  hereafter,  like  them,  be 
only  known  by  their  fossil  remains,  and  other  beings 
found  upon  its  surface  as  far  excelling  us  in  power 
and  wisdom  as  we  excel  the  mastodon  and  megathe¬ 
rium  ;  and  who,  on  contemplating  our  fossil  remains, 
may  then  be  as  incredulous  and  sceptical,  with  regard 
to  our  immortality,  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
possibly  be,  of  the  immortality  of  brutes. 

This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  mysteries,  the 
replacement  of  extinct  species  by  others.  It  appears 
to  be  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  Creator,  to 
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assume  it  as  granted  that  His  combinations  are 
exhausted  upon  any  of  the  theatres  of  their  former 
exercise ;  though  in  this  as  in  all  His  other  works, 
we  are  led  by  analogy  to  suppose  that  He  operates 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  causes,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently,  could  it  ever  come  under  our  cognizance 
there  would  be  found  a  natural,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  miraculous,  purpose.  The  conclusion  to  which 
we  naturally  arrive  from  this  argument  is,  that  each 
animal  was  created,  first,  for  its  own  sake,  to  receive 
its  portion  of  that  enjoyment  which  the  Universal 
Parent  is  pleased  to  impart  to  every  creature  that 
has  life ;  to  bear  its  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  system  of  co-ordinate  relations,  whereby  all 
families  of  living  beings  are  reciprocally  subservient 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  one  another. 

Under  this  head  only  can  we  include  their  relations 
to  man,  forming  as  he  does  but  a  small,  although  a 
most  noble  and  exalted  part  of  the  vast  system  of 
universal  life,  with  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Creator 
to  animate  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  conclusion  which  we  arrive 
at  from  the  geological  inquiry  concerning  the  history 
of  the  inferior  animals.  There  is  another,  and  a  very 
important  one  too.  It  is  a  very  commonly  received 
opinion  that  death  was  inflicted  on  the  entire  animal 
creation  as  a  penal  dispensation  consequent  upon 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  We  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  afford  no  authority  for  such  an  opinion, 
or  that  it  is  affirmed  or  alluded  to  by  any  one  of  the 
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inspired  writers,  but  it  crowds  the  pages  of  poets,* 
and  the  tablets  of  painters;  and  through  them,  has 
from  infancy  been  so  deeply  imprinted  on  most  men’s 
minds,  that  maturer  judgment  rarely  stops,  says 
Dr.  Buckland,f  to  inquire  precisely  as  to  the  source 
of  such  notion  upon  these  matters,  unless  some 
special  occasion  calls  for  its  investigation. 

In  this  instance  the  ancient  story  of  the  earth 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Revelation,  as  it  does, 
we  believe,  in  every  other  case  when  properly  under¬ 
stood  and  rightly  interpreted ;  for  we  have  already 
seen  that  various  generations  of  living  creatures 
ranged  the  plains  and  swarmed  the  lakes,  and  were 
blotted  out  from  life,  long,  long  before  man  ever 
placed  his  foot  on  this  wondrous  soil. 

When  our  minds  dwell  on  such  a  subject  as 
this,  we  seem  to  have  entered  another  world,  amidst 


*  Thus  we  read  in  Milton — 

“  Of  man’s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  was  woe.” 

Paradise  Lost. 


f  And  again — 


11  Discord,  first 

Daughter  of  sin,  among  th’  irrational 
Death  introduced ;  through  fierce  antipathy 
Beast  now  with  beast  ’gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 
And  fish  with  fish,  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devoured  each  other.” 


Buckland' s  Inquiry  concerning  Death. 
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the  eternal  roar  and  clash  of  those  angry  elements 
which  had  not  then  subsided  into  the  fixedness  and 
tranquillity  with  which  they  now  meet  our  gaze.  We 
discern  the  finger  of  design,  and  we  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Deity  from  the  vast  oceans  in  which  was  going 
on  the  process  of  a  world’s  formation,  and  the 
petrified  relics  and  shattered  remains  of  mysterious 
monsters  come  forth,  such  as  never  met  the  eye  of 
humanity.  And  why  do  they  come  ?  Why,  but  to 
tell  us  that  the  same  Providence  whose  wisdom  all 
science  acknowledges,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
whose  government  is  seen  alike  in  summer’s  calm 
and  winter’s  storm,  sheds  the  same  bright  and 
beautiful  influence  over  the  waves  in  which  the 
ichthyosaurus  sported,  and  the  forests  through  which 
the  mammoth  roamed.  Surely  it  would  be  a  very 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  suppose  that  the 
Deity  created  these  seeming  monsters,  these  ancient 
lords  of  the  creation,  besides  millions  of  creatures 
such  as  these,  and  kinds  unnamed  by  man,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  they  might  eat  each  other 
up,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats  in  a  sawpit.  Yet  such 
a  conclusion  we  must  arrive  at  if  there  is  no  future 
state,  nor  other  friendly  planet  where  their  spirits 
might  safely  migrate. 
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PART  III. 


What  does  philosophy  impart  to  man 
But  undiscovered  wonders  ?  Let  her  soar 
Even  to  her  proudest  heights,  to  where  she  caught 
The  soul  of  Newton  and  of  Socrates, 

She  but  extends  the  scope  of  wild  amaze 
And  admiration. — All  her  lessons  end 
In  wider  views  of  God’s  un fathomed  depths. 

IT.  K.  White. 

Chained  as  we  are  to  the  grovelling  frailties  of  the 
flesh,  it  is  impossible  for  mere  mortal  man,  unpurged 
from  earthly  dross,  to  survey  the  dim  uncertain  gulph 
which  we  have  dared  venturously  to  explore.  If  our 
readers  who  have  followed  us  thus  far,  would  scan 
this  fearful  chasm  and  try  to  catch  but  a  transient 
glimpse  of  its  unfathomable  depths,  they  must  take 
Divine  philosophy  for  their  guide. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man  rests  not  on 
the  opinions  or  reasoning  of  philosophers,  but  on  the 
sure  word  of  God  ;  yet  if  animals  are  inferior  in  their 
spiritual  substances  when  compared  with  man,  which 
they  evidently  are,  and  we  are  capable  of  proving 
that  they  are  imperishable — how  much  more  certain 
shall  we  be  that  our  intellectual  exertions  will  not 
terminate  with  the  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  frame  ! 
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No  doubt  the  testimony  of  natural  reason,  on  what¬ 
ever  exercised,  must  of  necessity  stop  short  of  those 
truths  which  it  is  the  object  of  revelation  to  make 
known;  hut  while  it  places  the  existence  and  principal 
attributes  of  a  Deity  on  such  grounds  as  to  render 
doubt  absurd  and  atheism  ridiculous,  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  opposes  no  natural  or  necessary  obstacle  to 
further  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  by  cherishing  as  a 
vital  principle  an  unbounded  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
ardency  of  expectation,  it  unfetters  the  mind  from 
prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  leaves  it  open  and  free 
to  every  impression  of  a  higher  nature,  which  it 
is  susceptible  of  receiving,  guarding  only  against 
enthusiasm  and  self-deception  by  a  habit  of  strict 
investigation,  but  encouraging  rather  than  sup¬ 
pressing  everything  that  can  offer  a  prospect  or  a 
hope  beyond  the  present  obscure  and  unsatisfactory 
state. 

We  have  already  taken  a  faint  and  distant  yet 
glowing  glimpse  of  a  buried  world,  and  the  scene 
which  we  have  viewed  has  been  one  of  wild  .and 
fearful  grandeur,  telling  us  as  plain  as  tongue 
can  speak — 

•  — The  days  which  have  elapsed 

Hid  in  the  mighty  cavern  of  the  past, 

That  rise  upon  us  only  to  appal 
By  indistinct  and  half-glimpsed  images ; 

Mighty,  gigantic,  huge,  obscure,  remote.” 

We  will  now  direct  your  attention  upwards,  and, 
behold,  you  have  unfolded  to  your  view  the  most 
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striking  displays  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Omnipotence.  You  will  have 
set  before  you  objects  of  overpowering  magnitude 
and  sublimity,  demonstrating  the  unlimited  extent 
and  magnificence  of  the  universal  empire  of  the 
Almighty,  and  showing  that  the  great  Father  of  all 
has  it  in  His  power  to  distribute  endlessly  diversified 
streams  of  felicity  among  every  order  of  living  beings 
throughout  all  the  revolutions  of  Eternity.  To  the 
man  who  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  and  would  ask, 
“Where  is  the  region  to  which  departed  spirits  of 
beasts  migrate  ?  Where  are  their  souls  to  have  their 
place  of  beatitude  ?  ”  I  would  reply — 

“  Look  upon  yon  starry  vault ; 

Survey  the  countless  gems  which  richly  stud 
The  night’s  imperial  chariot ;  telescopes 
Will  show  thee  myriads  more  numerous 
Than  the  sea  sand. — Each  of  these  little  lamps 
Is  the  great  source  of  light,  the  central  sun, 

Round  which  some  other  mighty  sisterhood 
Of  planets  travel — every  planet  stocked 
With  living  beings  impotent  as  thee. 

Now,  proud  man !  now  where  is  thy  greatness  fled  ? 
What  art  thou  in  the  scale  of  universe  ? 

Less,  less  than  nothing.” 

Yet  of  you  the  God  who  built  this  wondrous  frame 
of  worlds  is  careful,  as  well  as  of  the  meanest 
creature  alive,  for  “  are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing,  and  even  one  of  them  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  your  Father?”  In  a  subject  of 
this  kind  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  convey  as  we 
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would  wish  to  do,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  boundlessness 
of  the  material  universe.*  If  you  cast  your  eye 
downwards  it  loses  itself  in  a  wilderness  of  ages ;  if 
you  analyze  a  drop  of  water,  you  find  it  peopled  with 
the  forms  of  life  so  infinitesimal,  that  all  power  of 
calculation  droops  the  wing,  and  flags  in  the  attempt 
to  convey  the  idea  of  number;  and  again  if  you  look 
upwards,  and  view  the  mighty  orbs  wheeling  their 
ponderous  forms  through  space,  you  are  astonished 
at  your  own  insignificance.  The  number  of  systems 
of  the  heavens  which  lie  within  the  range  of  our 
telescopes,  is  reckoned  to  be,  at  least,  a  hundred 
millions.  In  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  all  these,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  millions  of  other 
suns  or  systems  are  running  their  ample  rounds. 
With  each  of  these  systems  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  a  hundred  worlds  are  connected.  With  the 
solar  system  to  which  we  belong,  there  are  connected 
more  than  a  hundred  globes  of  different  sizes — if  we 
take  into  account  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  and  likewise  the  comets. 

It  is  now  considered  by  astronomers,  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain,  from  late  observation,  from 
the  notions  of  gravitation,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  all  these  systems  of  the  universe  revolve  round 
one  common  centre,  and  this  centre  may  be  as  great 


*  In  the  drop  of  water,  in  the  blade  of  grass,  in  the  moment  of  time, 
in  the  thought  of  our  heart,  God  teaches  us  the  immensity  of  little  things 
— it  is  the  teaching  of  all  creation,  whether  physical  or  spiritual  1 — Anon. 
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in  proportion  and  in  point  of  magnitude,  to  the 
universal  assemblage  of  systems,  as  our  sun  is  to  his 
surrounding  planets.  And  here  may  be  a  vast  uni¬ 
verse  of  itself,  an  example  of  material  creation, 
exceeding  all  the  rest  in  magnitude  and  splendour, 
and  in  which  are  blended  the  glories  of  every  other 
system.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  it  may,  with  the  most 
emphatic  propriety,  be  termed  the  Throne  of  God. 

This  is  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  idea  that 
can  possibly  enter  the  mind  of  man.  We  feel  op¬ 
pressed  and  overwhelmed  in  endeavouring  to  form 
even  a  faint  representation  of  it. 

Intelligences  of  the  noblest  order,  who  have 
attained  the  sublimest  heights  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  may  form  the  principal  part  of  the  population 
of  this  magnificent  region,  and  may  constitute  that 
august  mansion  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  under 
the  designation  of  the  “third  Heavens,”  the  “Throne 
of  the  Eternal,”  the  “  Heaven  of  Heavens,”  the 
“  High  and  Holy  Place,”  and  the  “  Light  that  is 
inaccessible,  full  of  glory.” 

It  would  be  absurd  to  lengthen  this  subject,  in  order 
to  prove  by  argument  what  every  school-boy  believes, 
that,  as  the  material  Universe  is  boundless,  so  like¬ 
wise  are  we  surrounded  by  intellectual  beings.  There 
are  no  parts  of  space  unpeopled  with  the  creatures 
of  intelligence ;  to  imagine  the  contrary,  would  be  to 
suppose  a  vacuum  in  the  Universe.  It  would  be  at 
once  to  say  that  the  Deity  had  expended  his  machinery 
— that  there  was  a  void  in  the  Divine  mind. 
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In  looking  throughout  the  whole  of  our  globe, 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  myriads  of  attendant 
planets,  might  be  aptly  compared  to  a  grain  of  sand 
in  the  great  sandy  desert,  we  find  a  regular  gradation 
from  inanimate  matter  and  vegetative  life,  through 
all  the  varieties  of  animal  existence  till  we  arrive  at 
man  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ascending  scale  terminates  here,  at  the  point  of  the 
human  faculties,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  the  most  perfect  intelligence  next  to  the 
Divinity.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a 
regular  process  to  man,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  we 
may  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through 
those  beings  that  are  endowed  with  superior  faculties; 
since  there  is  an  immensely  greater  space  between 
man  and  the  Deity,  than  between  man  and  the 
lowest  reptile  on  the  face  of  our  globe. 

Some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  we  might 
have  had  a  prior  existence  in  another  planet,  although 
not  conscious  of  the  circumstance,  we  may  have 
begun  our  being  in  Uranus,  as  the  planet  we  deem 
most  remote  from  the  sun ;  or  in  one  still  more 
distant — if  such  there  be  —and  may  thence  have 
migrated  into  other  planetary  bodies,  till  we  passed 
into  the  human  form  on  earth. 

This  is  all  fanciful  conjecture  and  visionary  specu¬ 
lation  ;  but  if  it  should  be  true,  it  would  then  be 
probable  that  after  death,  the  mind  would  take  its 
departure  to  the  next  planet  between  us  and  the  sun, 
but  with  no  more  consciousness  of  our  prior  existence 
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on  this  planet,  than  we  have  of  any  previous  existence 
in  Jupiter  or  Uranus.  The  mind,  or  spirit,  or  what¬ 
ever  makes  the  real  indestructible  entity  of  a  creature, 
might,  according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  lastly  wing 
its  way,  after  a  temporary  abode  in  the  intermediate 
planet,  into  the  sun.  In  that  great  luminary  which 
is  calculated  to  be  one  million  of  times  larger  than 
the  earth,  the  infinite  spirit  may  for  the  first  time, 
infuse  in  it  according  to  its  capacity,  a  consciousness 
of  its  prior  existence,  and  of  the  previous  states 
through  which  it  has  passed,  with  the  whole  chain  of 
arts  and  events  that  formed  the  substance  of  its 
antecedent  history. 

It  appears  to  be  quite  accordant  with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  perfections  and  operations  of  the  Deity, 
to  conclude  that  a  progression  of  intellectual  beings 
exists  throughout  the  Universe ;  and  if  it  should 
please  him  to  make  men  angels,  to  fix  them  after  a 
time  in  a  planet  where  death  never  comes,  why  by 
the  same  reasoning,  may  He  not  elevate  the  brute, 
by  giving  him  the  same  power  and  faculties  which 
men  now  possess,  and  thus  bring  destinies  to  pass 
from  one  state  of  corporeal  organization  to  another, 
in  a  long  series  of  changes,  till  their  original  vehicles 
become  as  pure  and  refined,  as  light  and  susceptible 
of  the  same  degree  of  rapid  motion  ? 

There  are  various  insects  that  undergo  transfor¬ 
mations  nearly  as  wonderful,  on  our  globe  ;  but  the 
circumstances  occurring  almost  instantly  before  our 
eyes,  we  do  not  consider  them  as  extraordinary  or 
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wonderful.  The  caterpillar  is  first  an  egg,  next  a 
crawling  worm,  then  a  nymph  or  chrysalis,  and 
afterwards  a  butterfly,  adorned  with  the  most  gaudy 
and  beautiful  colours.  The  May  hug  beetle  burrows 
in  the  earth  where  it  drops  an  egg,  from  which  its 
young  creeps  out  in  the  shape  of  a  maggot,  which 
casts  its  skin  every  year,  and  in  the  fourth  year,  it 
bursts  from  the  earth,  unfolds  its  wings,  and  sails  in 
rapture  through  the  soft  air. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  instances  that 
might  be  adduced  to  show  the  probability  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  change  among  the  higher  order  of  animals, 
changes  which,  however  great  and  interesting  to  the 
individual,  may  not  be  more  wonderful  or  more 
mysterious  than  those  occurring  in  the  different 
states  of  existence  to  which  a  caterpillar  is 
destined. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  naturally  arrive  on 
the  last  argument  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  form  too  extravagant  a  conception  of 
the  Universe;  and  that  in  speculating  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  future  existence  of  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  there  is  nothing  improbable,  for  as 
the  Deity  extended  to  us  finite  beings  His  fatherly 
regard,  while  there  are  intellectual  beings  in 
existence  whose  faculties  are  raised  as  far  above 
the  limited  power  of  man,  as  man  is  above  the 
lowest  reptile ;  so  His  love  and  care  will  not  stop 
at  man,  but  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  His 
innumerable  family. 
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“  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 

That  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same  ; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th’  ethereal  frame  ; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze  ; 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.” 

An  objection  might  here  be  raised  to  the  possibility 
of  believing  or  admitting  the  existence  of  spirit  in 
actuating  the  most  minute  and  meanest  organization 
of  matter  ;  yet  when  the  objection  is  properly  ex¬ 
amined  and  confronted,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
no  solid  foundation  for  its  existence.  It  cannot  be 
more  wonderful  that  microscopic  animals  should 
possess  mind  than  that  they  should  possess  organized 
frames  like  our  own,  and  be  endowed  with  feeling 
and  instinct.  In  the  fluids  in  which  they  live,  they 
are  observed  to  move  with  astonishing  speed  and 
activity;  nor  are  their  motions  blind  and  fortuitous, 
but  evidently  governed  by  choice  and  directed  to  an 
end.  They  use  food  and  drink  from  which  they 
derive  nutriment,  and  are  therefore  provided  with  a 
digestive  apparatus.  They  have  great  muscular 
power,  and  limbs  and  muscles  of  strength  and  flexi¬ 
bility  are  given  to  them.  They  are  susceptible  of 
the  same  appetites,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same 
passions.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  deny  that  these 
creatures  have  hearts,  arteries,  veins,  muscles,  nerves, 
circulating  fluids,  and  all  the  concomitant  apparatus 
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of  a  living  organized  body  ?  If  so,  why  may  they  not 
be  actuated  by  an  immaterial  principle  as  well  as 
higher  animals  ? 

If  we  might  judge  from  the  strength  and  energy 
of  the  living  principle  as  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
smaller  animals,  we  should  conclude  that  the  quantity 
of  matter,  as  an  element  in  animal  life,  would  give 
us  no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  spirit.  Compare  the 
leap  of  a  flea  with  the  spring  of  the  lion  or  tiger; 
there  is  no  comparison.*  The  march  of  an  ant  over 
rough  gravel  is  as  great,  in  comparison  to  its  volume, 
as  if  a  drayhorse  were  to  cross  indiscriminately  over 
London  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  the  distance  over 
which  it  can  travel  among  such  obstacles,  is  as 
much,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  it  would  be  to  the 
horse  to  do  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  this  sort  of  steeple¬ 
chase  in  the  course  of  a  day.  We  are  apt  to  refer  to 
the  wings  of  the  eagle  as  organs  of  mighty  power  in 
the  way  of  flight ;  and  to  admire  the  beautifully 
smooth  motion  of  a  kite  as  it  glides  down  the  wind ; 
or  the  graceful  floating  of  a  kestrel  as  it  leans  in  the 
viewless  air ;  but  splendid  and  graceful,  and  easily 
performed,  as  these  motions  are,  they  sink  into 
absolute  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  winged  insects.  “  Even  the  shard  borne  beetle, 
with  his  drowsy  hum  that  rings  night’s  yawning 
peal,”  as  the  arch  poet  of  nature  most  truly  and 
graphically  expresses  it,  has  more  power  of  wing  than 
all  the  eagles  that  ever  breasted  the  tempest  athwart 
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the  mountain  tops.  Ascending  from  the  earth  in 
which  he  had  a  power  of  burrowing  downwards  as 
great  in  comparison  as  if  a  miner  were  to  work  his 
way  from  the  surface  some  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms 
down  to  a  copper  lode,  by  mere  bodily  exertion, 
without  pick  or  gad,  or  the  removal  of  any  part  of 
the  rubbish,  and  shouldering  aside  clods  and  pebbles 
many  times  his  own  weight,  he  elevates  his  shards, 
his  wing-covers  or  elytrse,  unfolds  his  filmy  expanses 
of  his  wings  and  winnows  the  air  with  them,  until 
the  energy  produces  the  humming  sound ;  and  any 
one  against  whom  such  a  beetle  has  impinged  when 
“  wheeling  his  droning  flight,”  can  tell  with  what 
impetus  he  cleaves  the  air. 

This  too,  is  one  of  the  most  sluggish-winged 
insects.  Regard,  for  a  moment,  the  common  fly  and 
the  gnat,  or  the  bee,  for  swift  motion  of  the  wing ; 
the  diurnal  lepidoptera,  or  butterflies,  for  smooth 
and  easy  gliding;  and  the  iridescent  gleaming  of  the 
dragon  fly,  as  it  starts  from  place  to  place  by  the 
margin  of  the  brook,  as  if  it  were  an  embodied  rain¬ 
bow  dancing  in  joy  before  the  majesty  of  its  parent 
sun. 

These  few  examples  sufficiently  and  plainly  show 
that  no  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  uniformity  of 
spirit,  derived  from  our  similar  views  of  matter. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  an  infinite  difference 
exists  between  spirits  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind; 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  created  spirits 
and  the  Divine ;  and  we  find  in  this  great  fact  a 
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conclusive  ground  for  presuming  that  there  are 
immense  although  finite  differences  among  every 
kind,  more  particularly  in  the  form,  organization,  and 
the  movements  of  their  corporeal  vehicles.  The 
Cherubim,  a  symbolical  image  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  are  pourtrayed  as  winged  animals  with  four 
faces,  representing  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  viz. :  the  ox,  the  chief  among 
cattle  ;  the  lion,  the  king  of  wild  beasts;  the  eagle, 
the  ruler  of  the  birds ;  and  lastly,  man — he  being 
the  paragon  of  animals  and  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  creation.  This  symbol  shows  that  there  is  no 
slight  connection  between  the  Cherubim  and  the 
brute  creation.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  have 
been  held,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  those  symbols  described  by 
Ezekiel,  and  what  they  are  designed  to  represent. 
By  modern  theologians  they  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
angels  of  the  highest  rank. 

These  opinions  are  far  from  being  unscriptural. 
We  are  informed  in  the  sacred  writings  that  celestial 
intelligencies  celebrate  the  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
because  He  hath  created  all  things,  and  because  they 
perceive  His  works  to  be  great  and  marvellous. 
They  ascribe  to  Him,  “  wisdom  and  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power,  and  thanksgiving,”  from  the 
display  of  His  character  which  they  perceive  in  His 
works.  It  is  impossible  to  perceive  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  love,  to  exist  in  the  Divine 
mind  towards  His  creatures,  but  can  this  sentiment 
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be  so  faint  and  evanescent  as  the  apparent  brevity  of 
their  lives  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ?  Must  not  the 
sentiments  of  love  in  the  Divine  mind  be  permanent 
and  eternal  ?  Must  they  not  always  continue  the 
same  and  unchanged?  To  suppose  the  contrary 
would  be  to  suppose  a  degree  of  variableness  and 
mutability  in  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  our 
moral  notions  would  consider  as  culpable,  even  in 
His  creatures.  Can  we  suppose  that  state  of 
affections  in  the  bosom  of  a  father,  which  would  lead 
him  to  regard  with  aversion  or  indifference  to¬ 
morrow  the  children  whom  he  tenderly  loved  to-day  ? 
_ ♦ 

The  phenomenon  of  benevolence  which  we  remark 
in  such  numerous  instances,  all  apparently  only  part 
of  a  great  whole,  authorize  us  to  suppose  others 
which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  design. 

This  supposition  is  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the 
circumstance  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  so  many  probabilities  in  the  chequered 
scene  of  animated  creatures.  A  future  life  is  the 
one  thing  needful  to  reconcile  all  the  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  moral  administration  of  the  world ; 
without  it  all  is  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

In  the  present  world  no  account  appears  to  be 
made  either  of  human  or  brute  life.  Men,  as 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  seem  to  be  of  as  little 
estimation  in  the  great  scale  of  being  as  the  miscro- 
scopic  insect  or  the  most  minute  flower.  We  behold 
thousands  of  human  beings  with  their  tens  of  thousands 
of  animals  dispersed  over  a  rich  tract  of  country, 
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swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  swept  away  by  an 
inundation,  or  buried  under  the  fiery  entrails  of  a 
volcano ;  and  in  the  cases  in  which  these  calamities 
occur  the  events  themselves  seem  as  much  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  as  it  is  to  behold  the  blossom 
of  an  orchard  blasted  by  the  east  wind,  or  the  hopes 
of  the  harvest  rendered  abortive  by  too  much  rain, 
or  too  little  sunshine. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  instances  on  record  when 
the  special  interference  of  the  Almighty  has  occurred 
to  prevent  such  catastrophes.  There  is  a  little 
history  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  of  Jonah,  which 
shows  this  in  an  interesting  view,  inasmuch  as  the 
special  care  of  the  Deity  extended  to  the  cattle  as 
well  as  to  the  other  inhabitants.  The  prophet,  in  a 
moment  of  strange  inconsiderateness,  was  offended 
at  the  failure  of  his  prediction,  and  he  went  out  of 
the  city  and  sat  down  to  see  what  would  become  of 
it,  and  vegetation  being  rapid  in  those  countries  a 
gourd  grew  quickly  up,  and  on  the  following  day 
sheltered  him  from  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  gourd  was  destroyed, 
and  when  the  sun  beat  hot  upon  the  head  of  the 
prophet,  he  fainted,  and  wished  to  die.  And  God 
said  to  Jonah,  “  Dost  thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the 
gourd  ?”  and  he  said,  u  I  do  well  to  be  angry  even 
unto  death.”  “  Then,”  said  the  Lord,  “  thou  hast  had 
pity  on  the  gourd,  for  which  thou  hast  not  laboured, 
neither  madest  it  grow,  which  came  up  in  a  night 
and  perished  in  a  night,  and  should  not  I  spare 
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Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  six 
score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left,  and  also  much  cattle.” 

With  regard  to  Scriptural  evidence  the  question  is, 
whether  the  sacred  writings  authorize  or  countenance 
this  subject?  The  answer  to  this  should  not  depend 
on  the  opinion  of  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  but  on 
the  plain  word  of  God,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself.  This  has  not  been  generally  the 
case  ;  and  so  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  such 
mode  of  proceeding  that  the  word  “  perish,”  taken 
from  the  passage,  “  Man  that  is  in  honour  abideth 
not,  but  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish ,”  is  not 
unfrequently  quoted  as  being  quite  conclusive  against 
the  future  existence  of  brutes,  yet  where  is  the 
biblical  critic  who  would  say  that  the  word  perish  is 
synonymous  with  annihilation  ?  The  word  “  perish  ” 
is  frequently  made  use  of,  and  applied  in  the  same 
sense  to  man.  In  Isaiah  vii.  for  example,  it  means  the 
passing  from  one  mode  or  state  of  existence  to  another. 

There  is  another  passage  that  is  frequently  quoted 
against  this  subject  taken  from  Genesis,  chap,  xi., 
“  When  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust,  He 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul.”  From  this  passage  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  living  principle  was  different 
in  man  and  brute.  It  surely  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  refute  such  a  ridiculous  absurdity. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  biblical  lore  well 
know  that  the  word  soul  is  very  equivocally  used  by 
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the  Hebrews.  It  sometimes  means  that  which 
animates  mankind,  and  that  which  animates  beasts, 
and  sometimes  it  means  a  living  person.  In  the 
12th  chapter  of  Job  it  is  applied  to  the  inferior  animals 
in  which  the  Almighty  Himself  asserts  His  own 
relation  to  them,  His  property  in  them,  and  His 
solicitude  for  their  happiness.  He  would  awe  the 
lordly  delegate  of  his  power  to  a  reverential  regard 
for  Him,  in  his  treatment  of  the  creatures  subject  to 
his  temporary  dominion  ;  for  here  they  are  exalted 
into  the  office  of  teachers,  and  he  expressly  says  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  living  principle  of  a 
brute  from  that  of  a  man.  “  But  ask  now  the  beasts 
and  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  they  shall  tell  thee,  and  speak  to  the  earth  and 
it  shall  teach  thee,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall 
declare  unto  thee.  Who  knoweth  not  that  in  all 
these  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this  ? 
In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and 
the  breath  of  all  mankind.” 

There  is  no  other  hook  in  the  world  that  breathes 

so  affectionate  a  spirit  towards  the  dumb  creatures 

of  God’s  great  family  as  the  Bible,  or  that  gives  such 

remarkable  pre-eminence  to  subjects  connected  with 

their  welfare.  In  its  commencement  it  expressly 

states  that  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  the  fowls  of  the 

air,  the  reptiles  that  crawl  upon  the  earth,  and  the 

finny  race  that  inhabits 

“  The  blue  depths  of  the  water, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 

Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger 
And  the  sea-snake  hath  life,” 
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are  all  the  works  of  His  hand,  and  the  objects  of 
His  benevolent  providence. 

When  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  it  was  for  the 
purpose  that  they,  as  well  as  their  rational  superiors 
might  enjoy  a  due  portion  of  rest.  When  the 
Almighty  ratified  a  solemn  covenant  with  Noah  and 
himself  and  his  posterity  they  were  expressly  included 
in  its  benefits.  “I  establish  my  covenant  with  you 
and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  of  the 
fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth 
with  you,  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  Ark  to  every 
beast  of  the  earth.”  Not  one  member  of  the  family 
is  excluded — all  are  His  offspring — all  share  in  His 
blessing  and  protection,  and  all  are  under  His 
divine  government.  Whilst  He  committed  the 
laborious  and  domestic  animals  to  man,  He  takes 
upon  Himself  to  preserve  and  sustain  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.  “  Every  beast  of  the 
forest  is  mine,”  He  says  when  expostulating  with 
His  people,  “  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills, 
I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountain,  and  all  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  mine.”  Even  the  wild 
beasts  are  provided  for.  “  Thou  makest  darkness 
and  it  is  night,  wherein  the  beasts  of  the  forests  do 
creep  forth — the  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey 
and  seek  their  meat  from  God.” 

The  inferior  animals  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  praise  and  adore  their  great  Creator  for  His 
innumerable  benetfis.  “  Praise  the  Lord  upon  earth 
ye  dragons  and  all  deeps ;  beasts  and  all  cattle, 
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worms  and  feathered  fowls.  Let  every  thing  that 
hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.” 

The  great  Jehovah  himself  is  introduced  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  saying,  “  The  beasts  of  the  field 
shall  honour  me,  the  dragons  and  the  owls  or,  as 
the  passage  is  rendered  by  Bishop  Louth,  “  The 
wild  beasts  of  the  field  shall  glorify  me,  the  dragons 
and  the  daughters  of  the  ostrich,  because  I  have 
given  waters  in  the  wilderness,  and  flowing  streams 
*in  the  desert.” 

This  is  one  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  relating 
to  the  inferior  animals,  which  can  never  possibly 
take  place  on  our  globe,  but  it  will  be  fulfilled  in 
another  planet.  The  following  passage  is  still  more 
pertinent  to  our  subject.  “  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  their  young 
ones,  shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall 
put  his  hand  in  the  cockatrice  den.  They  shall  not 
hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountains ;  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 

It  is  impossible  that  this  prophecy  can  ever  be 
fululled  on  our  planet,  constituted  as  it  is,  but  it 
may  in  some  other,  where  their  present  natural 
instinct  will  be  altered,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to 
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oppression  and  universal  war;  when  the  lion  shall 
no  longer  thirst  after  blood,  nor  the  tiger  after  his 
prey. 

Philosophers  and  divines,  from  the  days  of 
Zoroaster  to  the  present  time,  have  never  been  able 
to  solve  this  problem — why  an  all-powerful  and 
beneficent  Being  should  have  created  evil ;  and  why 
a  Being  of  perfect  power  and  benevolence  should 
have  formed  so  many  creatures  to  suffer  misery  and 
death.  I  would  answer  these  questions  by  pro¬ 
pounding  others.  Why  is  our  planet  constituted  as 
it  is  ?  Why  is  not  man  a  God  and  earth  a  heaven  ? 
The  fact  is,  if  we  knew  all,  it  would  most  probably 
be  found  that  the  amount  of  evil  is  comparatively 
little,  and  that  it  is  productive  of  good.  Death  is 
an  evil  to  the  individual  dying — at  least  he  generally 
thinks  so;  but  to  all  others,  beyond  his  connection, 
it  is  a  good.  If  it  were  not  for  death  what  would 
become  of  the  living,  elbowed  by  each  other,  by 
animals  and  by  plants  ?  or  indeed  with  universal 
life.  How  could  anything  live  at  all,  since  we  live 
upon  each  other  ?  There  is  only  one  way  to  account 
for  this  supposed  moral  disorder,  and  that  is  by  sup¬ 
posing  this  our  earth  to  be  a  nursery  of  the  imma¬ 
terial  principle,  and  that  it  here  passes  into  a  certain 
state  of  existence,  in  a  profusion  that  seems  to  our 
unassisted  reason  to  be  extremely  lavish,  but  which 
elsewhere  will  be  employed  in  some  advanced  or 
ulterior  condition,  and  in  other  modes  of  material 
existence. 
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There  is  a  very  large  part  of  our  massy  and 
animated  globe  which  hears  no  relation  to  its  human 
population.  This  supposition,  therefore,  seems  not 
irrational,  that  it  may  have  some  unexplained  relation 
with  those  orbs  that  have  been  made  expressly  to  be 
our  sister  planets.  “  And  in  that  day  will  I  make  a 
covenant  for  them,”  saith  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of 
his  prophet  Hosea,  “  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
with  the  creeping  things  of  the  ground.” 

We  envy  not  the  man  who  would  convert  the 
prophecies  which  we  have  quoted  into  metaphors, 
and  deprive  them  of  all  literal  application,  for  who 
shall  presume  to  say  to  the  Omniscient  and  the 
Almighty  that  the  past  and  present  races  of  animals 
can  answer  no  other  purpose  hereafter  ?  May 
they  not  be  reserved  as  forming  many  of  the 
customary  links  in  the  chain  of  being,  and  by 
preserving  the  chain  entire,  contribute  there  as 
they  do  here,  to  the  general  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  Universe  ?  Such  a  conclusion  we  are  warranted 
in  coming  to,  as  the  following  passage  from  the 
vision  of  St.  John  plainly  reveals  the  whole  of  God’s 
innumerable  creatures  praising  their  great  and 
Almighty  Father  before  His  throne.  “  And  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  I  heard  them  all  saying — To  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  is  the  blessing,  and 
the  honour  and  the  glory,  and  the  power  for  ever 
and  ever.” 
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We  will  not  weaken  the  words  of  the  Apostle  by 
any  observations  of  our  own.  “  This  praise,”  says 
the  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  “  from  all  creatures,  begins 
before  the  opening  of  the  first  seal,  and  continues 
from  that  time  to  eternity.”  Our  subject  is  now 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  principal  facts  connected 
with  it  are  before  you,  in  which  you  may  exercise 
your  own  judgment  and  form  your  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived,  are,  in 
our  opinion  warranted  from  all  that  we  know  of  the 
Deity;  as  they  exhibit  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the 
depths  of  His  wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  the 
infinite  boundlessness  of  His  mercy  in  “  a  golden 
•  chain  of  Providence,”  from  the  ranks  and  orders  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven,  to  the  lowest  organic  being  in 
this  nether  world.  There  seems  no  limit  to  His 
wisdom,  power,  and  greatness,  for  the  further  we 
inquire,  and  the  further  our  sphere  of  observation 
extends,  they  open  upon  us  an  increasing  abundance, 
the  study  of  one  preparing  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  another.  Refinement  follows  upon  refine¬ 
ment,  wonder  on  wonder,  till  our  faculties  become 
bewildered  in  admiration,  and  intellect  falls  back 
upon  itself  in  utter  hopelessness  of  arriving  at  an 
end. 

“  The  character  of  true  philosophy,”  says  Hers- 
chell,  “is  to  hope  all  things  not  impossible,  and 
to  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable.”  There  is 
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something  in  the  contemplation  of  the  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  Universe,  that  powerfully  persuades 
us  that  the  opinions  we  have  advanced  are  far  from 
unreasonable  ;  whilst  the  calm  energetic  regularity  of 
nature,  the  immense  scale  of  her  operations,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  her  ends  are  accomplished,  tend 
irresistibly  to  assure  us,  that  they  are  actually 
probable. 

Every  thing  that  we  see  below  us,  around 
us,  and  above  us,  breathes  of  immortality.  If  we 
descend  into  the  mighty  caverns  of  the  earth,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  myriads  of  ages  over  which  Time 
has  waved  his  plume ;  and  of  the  strange  catas¬ 
trophes  which  our  planet  has  felt  and  seen,  in  order 
that  she  might  enjoy  her  present  state  of  comparative 
perfectibility,  and  realize  in  anticipation  the  dawning 
of  a  golden  age.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  around,  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  illustrate  the  bright  hope 
that  is  within  us  of  a  life  renewed  beyond  the  tomb. 
The  trees  that  have  faded  and  remain  dark  and  grey 
through  the  long  dreary  lapse  of  winter,  clothe  them¬ 
selves  again  in  green  in  the  spring  sunshine,  and 
every  leaf  and  every  hue  speaks  of  life.  The  birds 
that  were  mute  sing  again  as  tastefully  as  ever  ;  the 
flowers  that  were  trampled  down  and  faded,  burst 
once  more  in  freshness  and  beauty;  the  streams 
break  from  the  icy  chains  that  held  them  ;  and  the 
glorious  sun  himself  comes  wandering  back  from  his 
far  journey,  giving  summer  and  warmth,  and  fertility 
and  magnificence  to  everything  around. 
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All  this  we  see  breathes  of  the  same  hope  ;  every 
thing  that  we  see  rekindles  into  life. 

“  All  that  inhabit  ocean,  air,  or  earth, 

From  one  eternal  Sire  derive  their  birth ; 

The  hand  that  built  the  palace  of  the  sky, 

Formed  the  light  wings  that  decorate  a  fly ; 

The  power  that  wheels  the  circling  planets  round, 
Rears  every  infant  floweret  from  the  ground  ; 

That  bounty  which  the  mightiest  beings  share, 

Feeds  the  least  gnat  that  gilds  the  evening  air ; 

Thus,  all  the  wild  inhabitants  of  woods — 

Children  of  air  and  tenants  of  the  floods, 

All,  all  are  equal,  independent,  free — 

And  all  are  heirs  of  Immortality.” 
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